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THE CREW STAND BY PHIL. 


ORINGLE AND OROSS-TREE; 


OR, 


THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. . 


CHAPTER XIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL GOES AFT, WITH OTHERS OF 
THE CREW, AND THEN GOES FORWARD. 


I BELIEVED that the Michigan was bound 

to the coast of Africa for a cargo of slaves. 
The boatman who had tried to assist me to 
escape had said as much to me, though I 
did not understand it at the time. Captain 
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Farraday declared that he should make his 
fortune on this voyage; and Waterford was 
desperate enough to do anything. The bark 
was certainly ten or twelve hiindred mites 
south of her proper latitude if she was. bound 
up the Mediterranean. 

if there: was anything in the world which I 
regarded as more horrible and wicked than 
anything else, it was the slave trade. At the 
time of which I write, in spite of the vigilance 
of the British and American cruisers on the 
African coast, séveral vessels had been suc- 
cessful in running cargoes of negroes to Cuba. 
The profits of the trade were so.enormous that. 
large wages could be paid to crews, and the 
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vessel sacrificed at the end. 
me that the Spanish and Portuguese seamen 
on board had been shipped for a slave voyage, 
or they would not have known the destination 
of the bark. We had often heard them talk- 
ing together in their own language; but, as 
none of the crew understood it, their secret 
was safe till they or the officers chose to di- 
vulge it. 

‘What do you say to that, Jack?” asked 
Dick Baxter, as several of the American sail- 
ors met in the forecastle. 

‘“*T believe it, Dick,” replied the old salt. 

** There is no doubt of it,” I added; and I felt 
as though I stood on the brink of despair. 

‘* Grant it’s true, what can we do about it?” 
continued Dick. 

** Nothing,” replied Jack. 

“But it’s piracy.” 

“*Worse than piracy. I would rather be 
hung for murder than for stealing niggers.” 

‘“*Can’t we do something?” I inquired, anx- 
iously. 

“‘ What can we'do against a set of cut- 
throats like the mate?” growled Jack. 

** We may do anything we can,” added Dick. 
“TItisn’t a lawful voyage, and we can’t be com- 
pelled to do duty. We shipped for Palermo, 
not to steal niggers.” 


I was glad to hear even two of my ship- 


mates speak in this decided manner. They 
abhorred the slave trade, like true American 
sailors; and I hoped that more of the crew 
would be actuated by the same feelings of 
humanity. 

‘“‘This business is piracy, and every man 
engaged in it is liable to be hanged,” I added. 
‘** But no one ever was hung,” added Dick. 

‘*So much the worse; they ought to have 
been,” said Jack. ‘* What can we do?” 

**T’ll tell you what we can do, to make a be- 
ginning. Let us ascertain first who are op- 
posed to the business,” I suggested. 

“* The Portuguese are in the scrape,” replied 
Dick. 

“« And the Spaniards,” said Jack. 

“There are only five of them,” I continued. 
** How is it with the second mate?” 

‘TI don’t know; but we will soon find out 
who the pirates are.” 

We separated to obtain the facts. At eight 
bells in the evening, when the port watch went 
on duty, we had canvassed the crew. There 
were twenty-five persons on board, of whom 
eighteen were men before the mast. The cap- 
tain, two mates, the cook and cabin steward, 
and two passengers, formed the rest of the 
number. Only the five Spanish and Portu- 


It was evident to | 
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guese sailors among the crew were committed 
to the nefarious scheme. The captain, the 
chief mate, and the two passengers made nine 
who were actually engaged in the conspiracy. 
Of the remaining sixteen, eight, including the 
second mate, were opposed to a slave voyage 
on any terms, and would rather die than take 
partin the scheme. The other eight were in 
doubt, but most of them objected to the decep- 
tion which had been practised upon them. 

The bark went along on her course for a 
couple of days longer, during which time the 
conspiracy was constantly under discussion. 
Those of us who had decided views on the 
subject did our best to convince the doubtful 
ones of the peril and wickedness of the enter- 
prise. We brought five of them to say that 
they would join us in a remonstrance to the 
officers. 

‘‘ That’s the talk; we will go to work peace- 
ably,” said Jack Sanderson. 

*‘ Now’s our time,” added Dick Baxter. ‘ All 
hands are on deck, and we may as well form a 
line, and state the case. Who shall speak 
for us?” 

‘‘ Jack Sanderson,” I suggested. 

“T’m no lawyer,” replied the old salt, mod- 
estly. 

‘* We don’t need any lawyer. You are the 
oldest man, and will do the job best,” I in- 
sisted. 

‘* Agreed!” added several. 

Without giving the spokesman time to con- 
sider his speech, we collected our forces, com- 
prising twelve men, and walked aft as far as 
the mainmast, with old Jack at the head of the 
procession. The captain, the mate, and the 
two passengers were smoking their cigars on 
the quarter-deck; but their attention was im- 
mediately arrested by the appearance of the 
twelve seamen. 

‘‘What’s the matter now?” demanded 
Waterford, stepping forward to the main- 
mast, where we had halted. ‘*Do you want 
plum duff every day in the week?” 

“No, sir; we don’t find any fault with our 
grub,” answered Jack, taking off his hat; and 
the rest of us followed his example, so as to 
be entirely respectful. 

‘¢ What do you want, then?” 

“I beg your pardon, sir; but we all shipped 
for Palermo, and up the Mediterrangan; and 
we don’t think we shall make that port on this 
tack.” 

“You are more than half right,” added the 
mate, with an oath, as he glanced at the cap- 
tain and the two passengers. _ 

“If you please, sir, we would like to know 
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where the bark is bound,” continued Jack, 
scraping his foot upon the deck, as he made 
his most respectful bow. 

“She is bound to put a lot of money in 
your pockets, my lads.” 

“Thank you, sir; but where shall we fetch 
up?” 

‘““No matter about that, now. [I'll tell you 
all about it in a few days,” replied Waterford, 
more gently than I had heard him speak since 
Icame on board. ‘If you want plum duff for 
dinner every day, you shall have it. Here, 
doctor!” he shouted to the cook. ‘ Give all 
hands plum duff every day.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Jack proceeded, with 
another scrape and bow. ‘ Plum duff is 
good; but we would like to know where the 
bark is bound.” 

“Bound for a port where you will make 
more money than you ever saw before, my 
lads. By the way, boys, we are going to serve 
out grog in this bark three times a day after 
this, and we will begin now.” 

My heart sank within me, for I was afraid 
that the virtue of Sanderson and Baxter would 
not be proof against the seductions of rum. 
They were good men when sober; I knew 
that they were little better than demons when 
drunk. 

“Don’t let him buy you off with liquor and 
plum duff,” I whispered, with my heart in my 
throat. 

“We don’t object to the grog, your honor; 
but we would like to know something more 
about the voyage,” replied Jack, mildly. 

‘Steward! ” shouted the mate. 

“Here, sir,” replied this official. 

‘Splice the main brace, all round. Give 
every man half a tumbler full, and let Sander- 
son have Phil’s share; he belongs to the tem- 
perance society, and never splices the main 
brace,” laughed the mate, as though he thought 
himself inexpressibly funny. 

“Don’t let him pull wool over your eyes, 
Jack,” I whispered, turning my back to the 
mate. 

“Thank your honor, kindly,” continued 
Sanderson, whose heart seemed to be won 
by the rum. 

““T know how to warm the heart of an old 
sailor,” added Waterford, glancing at his com- 
panions on the quarter-deck. 

“If you please, sir, some of the men think 
the bark is going a slaving,” persisted Jack. 

“Do they? What put that into their 
heads?” 

“We all think we are bound down the enact 
of Africa.” 
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** Well, don’t you like the idea?” laughed 
the mate. . 

‘“*No, sir; we do not,” responded Jack, so, 
decidedly that my courage rose a little. 

“You don’t? That’s because you don’t un-_ 
derstand it.” 

‘¢ We think we understand the business well 
enough, sir.” 

** Don’t you want to make five hundred or a 
thousand dollars out of a three months’ cruise?” 

“Not slaving, sir,” answered Jack, with 
another scrape of his foot, and a low bow. 

** Come, let’s splice the main brace, and we 
will talk it over another time,” said the mate, 
as the cabin steward appeared with a pitcher 
of rum. 

‘* Here, Jack,” said the mate, as he took the 
glass from the steward, and filled it two thirds 
full of the reddish poison. 

‘Not any for me, thank your honor,” re- 
plied Jack, to my astonishment. , 

‘* What!” exclaimed the mate. 

‘¢ None for me, sir.” 

*‘ Don’t you drink liquor?” 

‘‘- Yes, sir; when I’m on shore I do; but I 
never was in the habit of drinking it on board 
ship.” 

The mate looked very ugly. 

‘“‘ Here, Baxter,” he added, turning to the 
next man. 

‘* None for me, sir.”’ 

I was amazed at the self-denial and firmness 
of these men. The others followed their ex- 
ample; not one of them would take the grog. 
They understood that it was a bribe — that it 
was used to induce them to comply with the 
new order of events. At that moment I felt 
that the Michigan would not bear a cargo of 
shackled human beings over the ocean, to be 
sold into bondage in Cuba or the Southern, 
States. The grog was served out to the rest 
of the crew, who did not refuse it. . 

‘‘T suppose we are to understand that the 
bark is bound down the coast of Africa,slaving,”. 
continued Jack, when the mate came aft again.. 

“You can understand what you please,” 
growled Waterford, savagely; for his good 
humor had failed him with the defeat of his, 
scheme to win over the men. 

‘* We are sorry for it, your honor, henge, 
we shipped for Palermo.” 

“‘Go forward, every one of you!” roared 
the mate. 

“If this isn’t a lawful voyage, Mr. Water- 
ford —” 

**Do you hear me?” 

“We do, sir. We shipped for a lawful 
voyage, and —” 
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“Do you’ mean to get up a mutiny? Go 
forward, and attend to your duty, or I’ll put 
every mother’s son of you in irons.” 

“If you say we are not going a slaving, we 
shall be satisfied.” 

**T won’t say anything to you,” said the 
mate, picking up a belaying-pin. 

The two passengers went below; but they 


immediately appeared again with revolvers in: 


their hands. Captain Farraday picked up a 
handspike, and placed himself by the mate. 
At the same time, the five Spanish and Portu- 
guese sailors came aft, each of them armed 
with a handspike or some other weapon. The 
affair began to look serious to us, who were 
provided with nothing to defend ourselves 
with. 

**My men, this is mutiny,” 
tain Farraday. 

** We have a right to know whether this is a 
lawful voyage or not,” said Baxter. 

**You will obey your officers, whether the 
voyage is lawful or not,” added the captain. 

‘‘T’m not going to parley with mutineers,” 
said Waterford, as he moved forward to- 
wards us. 

The two passengers cocked their pistols, and 
the five sailors who were in the plot closed in 
before us. We were unprepared for a fight, 
and we retreated in a body to the forecastle. 


interposed Cap- 


CHAPTER XIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL SPEAKS FOR TRUTH AND JUS- 
TICE, AND A SAIL IS DISCOVERED. 


E had not gone aft to fight, only to talk; 
and we were not prepared for the vio- 
lent demonstration which was made against 


us. We intended, after the fashion of sailors, 
to present our grievances, and have an under- 
standing in regard to the future. The seamen 
of our party had refused to accept any liquor, 
simply because it was offered to them as the 
price of yielding to the wicked scheme of the 
Officers. This marvellous piece of self-denial 
on their part assured me that we should be 
successful in the end. I had more respect for 
the virtue of sailors than ever before; certain- 
ly more than when I first came on board of the 
bark, and saw every man of the present crew 
drunk and quarrelsome. 

We were driven forward by the onslaught 
of the mate and his supporters, and we halted 
forward of the windlass only when we could 
go no farther. There was a plentiful supply 
of handspikes on the forecastle; but, as the 
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mate halted before we were compelled to de- 
fend ourselves, no battle ensued. 

‘* Now, my lads, I have you where I want 
you,” said Waterford, casting a triumphant 
glance over our party. 

‘* We haven’t tried to make any trouble, and 
we were respectful,” replied Sanderson. 

‘¢T want you to understand that I call this 
mutiny, and I shall treat it as such!” cried 
the mate, savagely. ‘I ordered you forward, 
and you didn’t go, till you were driven.” 

‘* When the ship is not on a lawful voyage, 
there’s no such thing as mutiny,” said Baxter, 
boldly. 

“Tl show you that there is,” answered 
Waterford, shaking his weapon at the discon- 
tented ones. ‘‘If you want to have trouble, 
we'll give you enough of it.” 

‘*We don’t want any trouble,” added the 
more prudent Sanderson. 

* All right, then; return to your duty. 
Obey your orders, and do your work, and 
there will be no trouble. If you don’t do it, 
I'll skin you alive, every one of you!” 

‘© We shipped for Palermo, sir; and, if we 
are not going there, we think we have a right 
to know where we are going.” 

“You shipped for any port to which the 
vessel might go,” added the mate, doggedly. 

*¢ Will you tell us where we are bound, sir?” 

‘No; I will not be driven to tell you any- 
thing. In due time, if you behave yourselves, 
Ill tell you all about it.” 

‘Will you tell us whether we are engaged 
in a lawful voyage?” 

“T tell you that every man who behaves 
himself shall have a thousand dollars when 
the cruise is up, and have his grog three times 
a day, and plum duff every day.” 

“That is just the same as saying that it is 
not a lawful voyage,” I added, in a low tone, 
to Sanderson. 

‘‘That’s so, my hearty.” 

** Come out here, Phil Farringford! ” shouted 
the mate. ‘ You have made all this trouble.” 

‘No, he didn’t, sir,” replied Jack Sander- 
son. ‘*One’s as black as another.” 

**Come out here, Phil! I'll teach you to 
get up a mutiny among the men.” 

The mate made a demonstration forward, 
as though he intended to drag me out from 
the midst of my companions. Probably he 
had seen, and perhaps heard, my communica- 
tions with the spokesman, and his wrath 
against me was fanned into a blaze. 

“Don’t you go, Phil; we will stand by 
you,” said Baxter. 

“You will?” roared the mate. 
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** We are all in the same boat, sir.” 

“You would all have done very well, if his 
cant hadn't spoiled you. I know him, and I'll 
put him in irons. Shove him out here, and I 
will pass over what you have done.” 

‘*No, sir; we won’t give him up,” answered 
Sanderson, decidedly. 

‘‘Then you will take the consequences.” 

‘* We are willing, sir.” 

The mate rolled up his sleeves, and glanced 
at his supporters, as though he intended to 
make an assault upon the refractory crew; but 
at this moment, the captain and the two pas- 
sengers spoke to him, and they went aft to- 
gether. 

‘*We are in for it now, my lads,” said old 
Jack Sanderson. 

‘“We might as well be hung fora bull as a 
calf,” added Baxter. 

“Tf I’m the calf, I don’t want you to get 
into trouble on my account,” I added. 

**Phil’s a good fellow, and we’ll stand by 
him,” replied Baxter. 

‘* Ay, ay! stand by him,” said half a dozen 
others. 

““T say I don’t want you to get yourselves 
into trouble for my sake; but I would rather 
be hanged for mutiny than be hanged for being 
concerned in the slave trade. It’s piracy, you 
know, and there is no law that can compel 


you to do duty in a vessel engaged in an illegal 
voyage.” 

‘“ That’s 80; 
Walker. 


Phil’s a sea lawyer,” said 


‘‘ We won’t let him have Phil,” echoed Bax- 
ter, ‘or any other man. We'll stick together, 
and go down together, if we can’t get out of 
the scrape.” 

‘‘But what can we do?” asked one of the 
more timid of the men. 

‘*We can only refuse to do duty, and take 
the consequences.” 

‘“‘T, for one, don’t propose to take the conse- 
quences,” I ventured to say; for, though I had 
not said much thus far, I was decidedly in 
favor of an aggressive policy. 

‘* What do you think we ought to do?” de- 
manded Baxter. 

“Take the bark!” I replied, emphatically, 
when I had satisfied myself that no one was 
within hearing except our own party. 

“That’s just my idea,” responded Baxter, 
bringing his fist down upon the windlass to 
prove that he was in earnest. ‘I don’t know 
what there is in the hold, but I'll bet there is 
everything used in the slave trade — the rice, 
the water, and the irons. If we should be 
overhauled by a British or an American ves- 
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sel, we should be captured, and sent into an 
English or a United States port. If we are 
not hung, we shall lose our wages, and be 
sent to prison.” 

“That’s it! ” exclaimed Sanderson. 

‘Our papers show that we are bound for 
Palermo, and they would condemn us, if the 
stuff in the hold didn’t. I'll never help carry 
a nigger across the ocean, if I can help it, and 
I'll fight an honest fight, too, to keep from 
doing it. I don’t believe in fastening the door 
with a bi’led parsnip.” 

Baxter was earnest and eloquent, and I hon- 
ored him for his noble and humane senti- 
ments. His speech stiffened the backs of 
those who were wavering. Twelve of us were 
of one mind, and we were sure that York, the 
second mate, was with us, which made a ma- 
jority. Three of the crew still remained doubt- 
ful, ready to go with whichever proved to be 
the winning side. Their very position showed 
them to be weak, and of not much value to 
either party. 

‘‘ We are all of one mind,” said Sanderson; 
‘‘but what can we do? It isn’t an easy thing to 
stand up against the officers, who are provided 
with fire-arms.” 

‘*Never mind their fire-arms. Truth and 
justice are on our side, and they will do us 
more good than all the guns and pistols that 
ever were invented.” 

‘* That’s all very pretty, but it don’t always 
work so.” 

‘‘We’ll make it work so this time,” said 
Baxter, stoutly. ‘It’s no use to refuse to do 
duty, and make a milk-and-water mess of it. 
When we do something, we’ll strike a blow 
that shall be felt.” 

** How are you going to do it?” asked Bil- 
ger, who was one of the timid ones. 

‘* We haven’t decided that question yet; but 
where there’s a will there’s a way. In the 
first place, we must stick together,” replied 
Baxter. ‘* We will make a plan, and then we 
will put it through.” 

‘* Suppose we take the vessel; what can we 
do with it? We haven’t a navigator among 
us,” suggested Walker. 

‘*T can take an observation, and work up 
the reckoning,” I replied. 

“You!” exclaimed the doubter. 

““T can; I have studied navigation, and I 
can lay down the position of the bark on the 
chart every day that the sun shines.” 

‘*Good! York is a good sailor. In fact we 
have all the able and ordinary seamen with us 
but the five Spaniards and Portuguese,” said 
Baxter. 
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‘¢ But how shall we take the bark?” 

“‘ We'll watch our time, and strike when it 
comes. You have done some fighting in your 
day, Phil; what do you say?” 

“I never did any fighting on board of a 
ship, though I know something about Indian 
strategy.” 

“Tt’s all the same. How shall we go to 
work to make a sure thing of it?” 

**T haven’t looked the matter over yet, but I 
‘have an idea. In the first place, we must or- 
ganize.” 

** How organize?” 

‘We must have a leader, and all hands 
must obey his orders.” 

‘‘ That ought to be the second mate,” sug- 
gested Sanderson. 

** He has not taken part with us yet.” 

**But he has said he would when it was 
proved that the bark was going a slaving,” 
replied Baxter. 

* All right,” I added. 
night, if possible.” 

**There may be a row before night. The 
captain, mate, and the two passengers are 
talking the matter over on the quarter-deck,” 
said Walker. 

** Who’s at the helm?” 

** Schneider.” 

**He’s one of the doubtful ones, and won’t 
meddle as long as the thing is undecided. The 

“second mate has the first watch to-night,” I 
continued. 

** Ay, ay,” answered Baxter, deeply inter- 
ested in my suggestion. 

** At that time, the captain, mate, and the 
two passengers will be in their state-rooms. 
I believe in taking them there.” 

** But we have Gorro and Martino in the star- 
board watch. What shall we do with them?” 

* «© We'll fix them,” I replied. ‘* Two of our 
stoutest hands must take care of them. I’m 
‘not much more than a boy, but I can handle 
one of them.” 

** Plucky!” said Baxter. 

**Two more must take care of the three in 
the forecastle. We can fasten the door on 
them when we have got our own men out.” 

**Good! That will all work well,” added 
Baxter. 

‘* Who has the first trick at the wheel in our 
watch?” I asked. 

‘** Martino,” replied Sanderson. 

‘Then we must muzzle Gorro forward. 
‘Each man must have his own job todo. Six 
men shall take off the forward hatch, and 
passing through the between-decks, make 
their way to the cabin through the steerage.” 


“We must wait till 
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‘* Why not go down the cabin stairs?” asked 
Sanderson. 

‘Because Martino, at the helm, would give 
the alarm.” 

‘*T like the plan, Phil. We will go over it 
again, and give each man his part of the 
work.” 

‘Sail ho!” shouted Sylvio, one of the 
Spanish sailors, who was in the waist. 

The mate sprang into the weather mizzen 
rigging to examine the sail, and in a few 
moments we all discovered a streak of black 
smoke on the sky, which indicated a steamer. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH PHIL IS ASSIGNED TO AN IMPOR- 
TANT POSITION BY HIS SHIPMATES. 


HE streak of smoke was on our weather 

bow, the wind being from the north-east. 
The fact that the sail was a steamer rendered 
it almost certain that she was a man-of-war; 
one of the cruisers on the coast of Africa on 
the lookout for slavers. If all hands had not 
been busy attending to the exciting scenes on 
board, we might have sooner discovered the 
sail. 

‘‘That’s in our favor,” said Dick Baxter, as 
soon as the steamer was made out. 

‘‘I_ don’t know about that,” replied Jack 
Sanderson. ‘If we had taken possession of 
the bark it would be in our favor. I don’t 
like the idea of being taken just yet, for the 
man-of-war won’t be able to tell who’s guilty 
and who’s innocent.” 

‘* The steamer will put an end to this cruise, 
at any rate,” I added. 

‘*T’m not so sure of that. The Michigan is 
a very fast sailer, and I suppose that’s the 
strongest reason why she happens to be in 
this business. She’s more’n a match for some 
of those old drogers of steamers in the navy,” 
continued Baxter. ‘She has logged more’n 
fourteen knots on this cruise; and as the wind 
is to-day, she’s good for twelve, when she gets 
it on the quarter. That’s a British steamer.” 

‘* What makes you think so?” I asked. 

“Her black smoke. The English men-of- 
war use that kind of coal which makes smoke 
as black as ink, and the American men-of-war 
don’t make any smoke.” 

‘*All hands on deck!” shouted the mate. 
‘* Stand by tacks and braces!” 

‘*How’s that? Shall we go to work?” said 
Baxter. 

‘*Yes; let us wait for a proper time to carry 
out our plans,” I replied. 
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All hands sprang to their stations, as though 
nothing had happened. 

‘¢ Starboard the helm! ” continued the mate, 
taking his order from the captain, who ap- 
peared to be too drunk to handle the bark. 

The order was given to ease off on the lee 
braces, and haul on the weather. 

** Steady as she is! Avast hauling! A small 
pull on the weather main-topsail brace! That 
will do! A little more spanker-sheet. Belay, 
all!” 

The bark was then headed about south- 
south-west, with the wind on the port quarter, 
which Baxter had declared to be her best point 
in sailing. 

‘““The mate knows what that steamer is,” 
said Sanderson, as we gathered together again 
on the forecastle. 

*¢ That he does; he knows what black smoke 
means,” responded Baxter. 

‘* Sartinly he wouldn’t run away from her, 
if he wasn’t afraid of her. That’s what one 
puppy does when he’s afraid of another.” 

**T don’t want any more proof that this is 
an unlawful voyage.” 

‘‘ Even this was not needed,” I added. ‘‘ Can 
you see how the steamer is headed?” 

**No; you can hardly make her out at all. 
Her black smoke is about all there is of her 
yet,” answered Baxter. ‘But she will see us 
before long, if she has not already. You may 
be sure that she will give chase, for those men- 
of-war don’t sail with their eyes shut.” 

“Are we alone, now?” I asked, looking 
over the men to see that none who did not 
belong to our party were present. 

““Ay, ay, lad; we are all by ourselves,” 
answered Baxter. 

‘¢ Let us divide the work for to-night, then.” 

*¢ The sooner the better.” 

‘*Six men must go into the cabin through 
the between-decks,” Icontinued. ‘‘ Who shall 
they be?” 

“You shall be one of them, Phil,” said 
Baxter. 

“Very well; Iam willing. 
be another.” 

‘I’m agreed,” responded the old salt. 

** And Baxter shall look out for Martino at 
the helm. Walker shall lie down upon Gorro, 
and Bilger shall see that only our own men 
come out of the forecastle.” 

** Good, Phil!” exclaimed Baxter. 
what shall we do with York? ” 

‘* He must not commit himself till we have 
made a sure thing of the job. Don’t say a 
word to him; but he will not interfere,” an- 
swered Sanderson. 


Sanderson shall 


** But 
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We stationed every man according to his 
ability for the great enterprise, and I felt al- 
most sure that it would be a success, if the 
man-of-war did not overhaul us before we had 
time to put it in operation. While we were 
thus engaged, the mate and the passengers 
were busy watching the movements of the 
steamer with a glass. They did not look for- 
ward to see what the crew were doing.. The 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors did not come 
near us. They had already committed them- 
selves on the side of the officers, and knew 
that their shipmates had no good will towards 
them on this account. They were in the waist, 
and seemed to be as busy as we were in dis- 
cussing the exciting affair which had occurred. 
I afterwards learned that they had been en- 
gaged before in the slave trade, and had been 
shipped by the Spanish passengers as willing 
agents in the inhuman business. 

I do not know what the mate had discovered 
in regard to the steamer, but he ordered the 
studding-sails, alow and aloft, to be set for- 
ward. The wind was fresh, and under this 
additional canvas the bark flew through the 
water. The log was thrown; and Baxter, 
who had charge of the operation, informed us 
that the Michigan was making thirteen knots. 
I admired the vessel, and thought it a shame 
and a pity that such a noble craft should be 
used in such a horrid trade. She had been 
built to run up the Mediterranean as a feuiter, 
and it was desirable that she should make 
quick passages. Some of her carrying capa- 
city had been sacrificed on this account; but 
she could still carry negroes enough to make 
her voyage a very profitable investment. 

After we had set the studding-sails forward, 
our party again discussed the details of our plan 
for the evening. The part of each man, and 
each gang of men, was carefully considered. 
To each party a leader was appointed, who was 
to be held responsible for the share of the work 
assigned to him, and whom the others were to 
obey without a question. I had the honor tv 
be selected as the leader of the largest gang, 
who were to do the job in the cabin. The fact 
that I had been engaged in an Indian cam- 
paign seemed to give me a great deal of credit 
for the service which we were to perform, and 
my name was suggested for the important 
place by Jack Sanderson, who was to be one 
of my party. 

I found myself very popular with the crew; 
first, I suppose, because I had been persecuted 
by the mate, — which was his fault, and not 
my merit, — and second, because I had always 
tried to be kind and obliging to my shipmates. 
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I ‘had read to them from the Bible every Sun- 
day, and always found them glad to hear the 
blessed word. I had watched with those who 
were sick, and helped them whenever I had an 
opportunity to do so. I told them all about 
the wilds of the Upper Missouri, and related 
the story of the campaign with the Indians. 
I had given them the history of Waterford in 
Chicago, so far as I knew it. I had no in- 
tention of making myself popular with the 
men; probably, if I had, I should have failed. 
I only wished to act the part of a Christian 
towards them; and, for carrying out this sim- 
ple and sincere desire, I obtained a great deal 
more credit than I deserved. 

Rude and rough as these men were, de- 
praved even as a few of them had become by 
the agency of that fiend which is the sailor's 
direst curse, Rum, they were still men, and 
some of them had received a fair education. 
Some of them were blessed with inquiring 
minds, and many an hour of the silent watch- 
es of the night, as the bark ploughed her way 
over the ocean, our discussions were upon mor- 
al, religious, and scientific subjects. Though 
I was but eighteen, my studies gave me a great 
advantage over my companions, and I found 
myself consulted upon questions in which the 
men were interested. I can only say, that 
whatever measure of regard and respect I won 


from my shipmates was merited only by an 
earnest and sincere desire to serve and benefit 
them. 


Everything went along quietly on deck. The 
captain had disappeared. Doubtless the ex- 
citement of the day had caused him to drink 
deeper than usual, and I suppose he was asleep 
in his state-room. Waterford was the real 
captain of the bark, though Farraday some- 
times acted as such. The mate must have 
been sadly disturbed by the incipient mutiny 
which had appeared; but he took no further 
steps to strengthen his position. He kept his 
eye on the streak of black smoke over the lee 
quarter. Perhaps he felt that, as there was no 
actual demonstration of mutiny on the part 
of the crew, he could better afford to wait for 
the indications of the future than the crew 
could. Certainly everything on board went 
along as usual, except that the Spanish 
and Portuguese sailors separated themselves 
from their shipmates, unless required, in the 
discharge of their duty, to mingle with them. 

Feeling that a great event was likely to oc- 
eur within the next twenty-four hours, I could 
not help considering the safety of my money, 
for I hoped, by some means or other, that I 
*hould be able to reach Europe, and find my 
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mother. I looked all about the deck for a bet- 
ter hiding-place for my treasure. While I 
was thinking of the matter, I was ordered, 
with others, to get up a barrel of beef from the 
hold. I was sure thatI could find a safe place 
below for my gold; and, passing into the fore- 
castle, I put the bag into my pocket. After 
we had hoisted up the barrel, I went aft to the 
temporary steerage which had been built for 
this voyage. I noticed the position of the 
door, and satisfied myself that it was not 
fastened; but I found no good place for my 
money. 

While the men were closing the hatch in the 
lower deck, I went forward to the bow, where 
there was a pile of fire-wood. I climbed over 
it, and found a crevice between the stem and 
the planking of the deck, into which I jammed 
the bag. I was sure the mate would not find 
it there; and, having disposed of my treasure, 
I hastened to join my shipmates who were 
men of our party. They understood that I was 
surveying the ground for the movement that 
night, and covered my operations so that I was 
not noticed by any person on the other side. 

I felt easier after I had put my money in 
what I regarded as a safe place. I did not ex- 
pect to leave the vessel before we had captured 
her; but, even if we failed, I could, with the 
assistance of my friends, take off the fore 
scuttle, and recover the bag. I felt full of 
confidence that we should succeed in our plan, 
and that, before eight bells in the morning 
watch, the bark would be headed to the north. 
We actually ran away from the steamer, if she 
discovered us at all. The mate made no more 
trouble, and everything went along quietly till 
the first dog watch, in which I had my trick at 
the wheel. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL FINDS HIMSELF A PRISONER 
IN THE STEERAGE. 


+ hyncsapsnstageey certainly looked as ugly 
as ever, if he did not act so. He 
planked the deck on the weather side, and 
occasionally glanced at me, as though I was 
the cause of all the misfortunes that had 
checkered the calendar of his existence. My 
party were all forward, as there was nothing 
to do; for the mate, besides promising the 
men plum duff and grog, had also given them 
‘¢ watch and watch.” Before, he had labored 
hard to make work for the men; now he gave 
them an easy time, and one watch was to 
be permitted to be below all the time, except 
when heavy weather required all hands. 
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The five Spanish and Portuguese sailors 
were leaning against the fife-rail of the main- 
mast. They had drank their grog, and being 
in high favor with the mate, were very cheer- 
ful. I paid little or no attention to them, 
for I was obliged to keep my eye steadily on 
the binnacle. I saw Waterford stop at the 
foot of the mainmast, and talk with these 
slave-trading ruffians; but he soon resumed 
his walk, and took no further notice of them. 

The mate, as he came near the wheel, half 
an hour later, halted, and looked at the 
spanker. 

“Aft here, three of you, and give a pull on 
the spanker-sheet,” said he. 

Martino, Gorro, and Grego hastened upon 
the quarter-deck to obey the order. They cast 
off the sheet, and gave it a pull. 

“* Avast — too much,” interposed the mate. 
“ Ease off again.” 

‘Ease off,” replied Martino; and I observed 
that they let out the sheet till the sail was in 
exactly the same position as before. 

“Avast; belay!” added the mate. ‘Take 
the helm, Gorro.” 

I looked up with astonishment when I heard 
this order, for it involved a departure from the 
ordinary routine of the vessel. The Portuguese 





took the helm; and, while I was waiting for 
further commands, a pair of hands were placed 
over my mouth, and I was suddenly and vio- 
lently borne down upon the deck. In a word, 
I was garroted after the Spanish fashion. 
Grego seized me by the legs, and I was unable 
either to struggle or to cry out. The two men 
picked me up, and hastened into the cabin 
with me. Waterford walked forward as far as 
the mainmast, and that was the last I saw of 
him. It was evident that none of my ship- 
mates forward had seen the trick played upon 
me, for they were all behind the house on 
deck. 

My captors bore me to the steerage, where 
they tied me hand and foot, and made me fast 
toa stanchion. I began to understand why 
the mate had been so quiet and peaceful since 
the row on deck. He had concluded to fight 
his enemies in detail, instead of in the aggre- 
gate. I was helpless now, and my compan- 
ions in the forecastle did not even know that 
any misfortune had happened to me. But I 
was sure they would miss me when the helm 
was relieved, and I was more afraid that they 
would go to work rashly than that they would 
do nothing. 

** You'll hold still now, Phil,’’ said Martino. 
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**T suppose I shall as long as these ropes 
hold out,” I replied. 

**You made the trouble, and now you will 
have to take it. If the men don’t want to obey 
orders now, they will catch pistol balls instead 
of plum duff and grog.” 

** What does the mate mean to do with 
me?” I asked. 

‘* He means to make you work when we get 
the niggers on board. You will have to feed 
them, and clean them out,” laughed the 
Spaniard. 

** Come; he is safe where he is now,” added 
Grego. 

My persecutors left me alone, and went on 
J deck to report to the mate what they had 
done. They had certainly done their work 
well, for my wrists ached, the line was so tight 
upon them. My situation looked very hope- 
less; and, after I had tested the strength of 
the cords that bound me, I felt very much like 
giving up in despair. But, in the cause 
of truth and justice, I felt that I had no 
right to despair. I was one of those upon 
whom devolved the duty of preventing the 
Michigan from being turned into a slave ship. 
We were to act not alone for our own safety 
and comfort, but in the interests of humanity. 
God would bless our efforts in his own way, 
and we were in duty bound to do our best, 


without regard to consequences. 
Though I did not know till afterwards what 
followed on deck, I shall relate it now, in the 


order of the events. Martino and Grego re- 
turned to the waist, and reported to the mate 
that the prisoner was safe. Martino then 
went forward, and told the men what had hap- 
pened tome. They had no suspicion of it be- 
fore, so skilfully and silently had the ruffians 
done their work. They were shocked and 
confounded. They immediately took counsel 
among themselves; and, at the suggestion of 
Baxter, they decided to appear to yield to the 
circumstances. 

While the conference was in progress, the 
steward went forward with the grog. This 
time they drank, and Sanderson took my al- 
lowance. Every man seemed to be happy and 
cheerful; and the mate called all hands to 
brace up the bark; for, as the steamer had 
not been seen for several hours, it was decided 
to resume the course. The mate then spoke 
to the hands, as he had in the forenoon, and 
they yielded the point. They were willing to 
make a thousand dollars, and glad to have 
‘*watch and watch,” plum duff, and grog. 
The mate was satisfied; and, when the star- 
board watch came on duty in the second dog 
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watch, he went below. I knew the sound of 
his step, and I heard him coming towards the 
steerage. 

‘* Mr. Waterford,” said the captain, calling 
to him from his state-room, which was near 
the open door leading into the steerage. 

‘‘ Well, captain,” replied the mate. 

‘* What’s the matter?” 

‘Nothing now; the men have taken their 
grog, and promised to do their duty wherever 
we go.” 

This was heavy news to me, for I had no 
reason to doubt the truth of it. If the men 
drank their grog, I was satisfied in my own 
mind that they had given up the battle. If 
they drank liquor they could be won over to 
almost anything, for the mate could give them 
enough to make demons of them. 

‘* How are you, Phil?” said Waterford, ina 
mocking tone, as he entered the steerage. 

“‘ As well as usual, excepting these bonds,” 
I replied. 

‘‘T have you now where I want you, and1 
have come down to tell you the news.” 

‘*T heard you tell it to the captain just now. 
It is not necessary to repeat it.” 

‘* All right if you know which way the wind 
blows. You have been the cause of all the 
mischief on board.” 

‘¢T am sorry you took so much pains to keep 
me on board then.” 

‘“*T have my reasons for all I do. I would 
rather have six devils than one psalm-singer 
in my crew. As soon as the men knew you 
were safe, they caved in, drank their grog like 
sailors, and now they are willing to do their 
duty.” 

‘¢ Willing to help you run a cargo of slaves 
over to Cuba,” I repeated. 

“Yes; that’s just what they are willing to 
do; and you will be of the same mind be- 
fore I have done with you.” 

“I hope not; though I don’t know how 
much I am able to bear.” 

*‘NorI; neitherdoI care. You shall have 
enough of it before you are done. But I did 
not come here to pass compliments with you.” 

“‘I did not suspect you of any such inten- 
tion.” 

““T’m glad you know me,” he continued, 
seating himself on the steward’s berth. ‘I'm 
not an angel.” 

“You needn’t have said that.” 

‘* Nor are you.” 

“*T am not.” 

‘‘But when a man uses me well, I am his 
friend.” 

“*] pity your friend.” 
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‘*None of your impudence, Phil. 
next move.” 

‘*You said we were not to pass compli- 
ments.” 

**Have a care what you say. I’m not an 
angel; I’m not a psalm-singer; and I don’t 
pretend to be what I am not.” 

‘** You serve the devil, and are proud of your 
master,” I replied, wishing to prove that I was 
not ashamed of what I had done, nor sorry 
for it. 

“There is no cant about me. You are a 
thief and a liar, in spite of your cant.” 

‘*You are coming to the compliments, after 
all. Woe unto you when all men shall speak 
well of you.” 

‘‘All men don’t speak well of you. 
you are a thief and liar.” 

‘*T appreciate the compliment.” 

‘“You stole my money, and then lied to me 
about it.” 

‘“‘T have nothing to say.” 

“You will have something to say before I 
am done with you,” he added, with a fierce 
oath, as he sprang to his feet. ‘* You robbed 
my trunk, and took fifteen hundred dollars in 
gold from it. Do you know how to speak the 
truth?” 

‘‘T have always succeeded tolerably well in 
doing so.” 

‘* What did you do with the money you took 
from my trunk?” 

“IT should feel obliged to speak the truth if 
I said anything.” 

“You had better do it. I know that the 
money I lost was in my trunk when I left my 
state-room, the day I put you in there.” 

‘*‘T had a similar confidence in regard to my 
own trunk on a certain occasion,” I answered. 

‘I’m not to be trifled with. Ill give you till 
to-morrow morning to make up your mind. 
If you don’t tell me then what you did with 
that money, I’ll give you the rope’s end every 
hour till you are willing to answer me.” 

“T will think of it.” 

“Tf you have thrown it overboard, I will 
throw you over after it.” 

‘*What makes you think I threw it over- 
board?” 

‘* Because I found that the bull’s eye in my 
state-room had been opened.” 

“Did you lose all the money in your 
trunk? ” 

*“No; you know I didn’t.” 

“You ought to be thankful that I did not 
take what did not belong to me. I should 
have done so if I had suspected to what use 
that money was to be applied.” 


It’s my 


I say 
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**No cant to me!” 

“Perhaps you will be willing to own that 
you stole Ge money I took from _ trunk 
out of mine.” 

**T am; I do own it; and in due time it will 
buy fifteen or twenty niggers, and pay me five 
hundred per cent.” 

‘* Never; if I can help it!” 

**You can’t help it. I don’t believe you 
were fool enough to throw the money over- 
board; and you will be glad to tell me where 
it is within twenty-four hours.” 

I could not say that I should not;. for, be- 
tween fifteen hundred dollars and being beaten 
to death, I should certainly choose to give up 
the former. 

‘*T suppose the money you obtained by for- 
gery in St. Louis will be used in buying 
negroes.” 

‘“*Humph, Phil! You grow wise.” 

‘* A simple matter; my father wrote me that 
you were suspected.” 

‘Did he, indeed?” 

**He seemed to be interested, and I told 
him all I knew about it.” 

‘If you are ready to tell me now where the 
money is, I can give you an easier position 
for the night, Phil,” said he, in gentler tones. 

*“*T am not ready,” I replied. 

‘* Think well of it, for I shall do all I say I 
will,” said he, leaving the steerage. 

I did not doubt it. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


> 


—— A TRAVELLER crossing a high moun- 
tain can find out what elevation he reaches 
by consulting the first tree he sees. The oak 
will answer sixteen hundred metres (metre 
is a French measure of one yard and an 
eighth), the beech eighteen hundred metres; 
the yew or fir two thousand, and so on, until 
the traveller reaches the gentian, which if he 
can reckon as three thousand metres, nothing 
but the gentian can live in this height of 
snow and ice. 


Now is the time, boys and girls, to de- 
termine your true course in life. If you desire 
to be of some use in the world, and to grow 
up true and respected men and women, and 
put your whole heart and soul into the work, 
most surely will you obtain your desires. 
Old Aunt Hepsy used to say, ‘‘ Folks can 
choose their own places in the world. If they 
wish to hold up their heads and be somebody, 
they can be; or Guy can be nothing and no- 
body. Either one.” 
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THE FIRST OF APBIL. 
[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


a CH! it's wake wid the chill and the 
faver, 
And faint wid the honger, ashtore, © 
And riddy to dhrop wid the travel, 
That brings me at last to ye’s door. 


** Faix! it's little I hoave in the wide world, 
Save thirteen small childers to tind, 

Wid my Dennis gone off for a soldier, 
And the praties quite coom to an ind. 


‘*O, musha, me purty young darlint, 

May yees niver know honger and cowld; 
It’s besaching a morsil av comfort 

For myshelf and the childers I’m bowld.” 


The voice has a tremble and quiver 
That calls Kitty Cole from her book, 

Her revels in dreams of enchantment, 
With fairies by ingle and nook. 


The prince with his grace and his beauty, 
The maid with her ringlets of gold, 

The elves with their gambols and capers, 
The goblins so reckless and bold, — 


All vanish. Her bright dream was ended; 
Romance, with its glitter, had fled, 

And there, at the door of the dwelling, 
Was an old woman begging for bread ; — 


Such a crazy old witch of a dame, 
That Kitty stepped back in affright; 

Her figure was bent nearly double, 
Her features were hidden from sight. 


She shivered, she shook, and she trembled; 
She muttered, she grumbled, she groaned; 
She coughed and she sneezed without ceasing, 

And fast all her troubles bemoaned. 


Poor Kitty was very much tempted 
To turn her away from the door; 

But she thought of her kind, gentle mother, 
Ever ready to comfort the poor, — 


And the lessons of love and compassion 
Her young heart had early been taught — 
To care for the weak and the helpless, 
And give to the needy a thought. 


So, quickly she stepped to the threshold, 
An arm round the old woman flung, 

And looked, with her eyes full of pity, 
And spoke with a musical tongue. 





‘¢ Come in, poor old lady, and rest you; 
My mother from home is away; 

But I know she would eagerly aid you, 
So I will her wishes obey. 


‘*There, sit you right down in this arm-chair; 
*Tis mother’s, the softest and best; 

*T will comfort your poor, tired body; 
We call it the haven of rest; — 


‘* While off to the kitchen I hurry, 
To forage for toast and for tea; 
And never you fear, good old lady, 
The children forgotten will be.” 


She starts on her errand of mercy, 
But turns, at a roar and a shout, 
To find the old woman transforming 

To a figure more healthy and stout. 


And there sits her wild brother Harry, 
Still wrapped in the old lady's dress, 
With a face overflowing with laughter 
At the sight of poor Kitty’s distress. 


‘“‘O, Harry, how could you deceive me! 
Of all tricks this is the worst; 

You rascal, what could have induced you —” 
**Why, Kitty, ’tis April the first.” 


Ah, Kitty, the world'is so wicked 
That charity often is tried 

By the garbs of deceit and imposture, 
And justice is often denied. 


Yet ever will love and compassion 
Lend an ear to the prayer of the poor; 
For ’tis better a thousand deceive you 
Than the needy be turned from the door. 


—— Tue shame of being thought poor is a 
great and fatal weakness. It leads to dishon- 
esty, as it is a form of stealing to purchase 
any article without the prospect of paying for 
it. Never be ashamed to say, “I cannot 
afford it.” 


WHEN you are angry, retire to your 
own room and have it out with yourself, 
Only don’t have tt out with any one else. 
Of all things never write any angry letter. 
No apology can entirely erase it; in fact, an 
apology is like a lame foot. 


—— IF you wish to be happy in old age, be 
kind to all, and never do an unkind action. 
Regret for unkind deeds never truly dies in a 
generous bosom. 

**Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 
Swells at my heart, and turns the past to pain.” 
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THANKFUL’s LETTER. Page 228. 


THE DOCTOR'S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AFTERTHOUGATS, 


** Miss Tottenham. 


“ ARCH 20. Bless your heart, Miss Tot- 

tenham; you're’ getting to be a solid 
comfort. It is so pleasant to have some dis- 
creet person to speak one’s mind to! 

“TI see now I was over-persuaded by Delia 
Liscom, or I never should have written that 
poem. She need not have read it aloud! 
How could she—in her own house too? 





When I am as old as she, I hope I shall have 
more discretion. ‘But, then,’ as Robert re- 
marked, ‘Miss Liscom is certainly a coarse- 
minded woman.’ 

“‘That night I thought I would go directly 
to Pauline, and tell her the whole story. She 
had got home first, and was rolling her hair 
on leads. 

‘¢¢O, Pauline,’ said I; but when I saw her 
face, I stopped. She is very seldom angry — 
never, I believe, except with me; but now her 
eyes were coal-of-fire-y. 

*¢So you and Judith have been putting 
your heads together to dream out doggerel,’” 
said she. O, I tell you, she has temper 
enough! 

‘** You take a great deal for granted, Pau- 
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line; what makes you think it was Judith 
and I?’ 

‘* ¢ Because nobody else would have been so 
silly.’ 

“‘ There, wasn’t that cutting? Do you won- 
der the confession died on my tongue? 

‘“¢ Marian Prescott, you had no right to hold 
me up to ridicule. What has your sister ever 
said or done to you that justifies you in such 
heartless conduct? 

**You see how seriously she took it, Miss 
Tottenham, standing there facing me like a 
judge. I felt like a criminal, and a very angry 
one too. I went to the mantel, and began to 
strike matches; but three went out before I 
could light my lamp. Should I deny or con- 
fess? Denial would be a lie, unless I trans- 
lated our nom de plume ‘ Kahween,’ and said, 
*No, indeed;’ and she had not asked a direct 
question yet. 

‘¢*T must say, Marian, a girl of fourteen 
might have a little sense. You are always 
doing the most unheard-of things; just after 
that nonsense of Keller’s too! Why, child, 
we shall be the most notorious family in 
town!’ 

***O, yes; but you don’t blame Keller; you 
only blame me, now and forever. And you 
don’t know yet that I wrote the poem.’ 

“** But you did write it, of course?’ 

*** No, indeed!’ 

‘There, I had said it; and it felt exactly 
like a lie! 

‘*Pauline started back. ‘Why, Marian, 
you’re not in earnest! How queer you look! 
I can’t doubt your word; you are the last per- 
son who would stoop to deceive, but —’ 

** Ah, she cut me then worse than she did 
before! 

‘¢*] never was more astonished in my life. 
Why, if you and Judith Willard didn’t write 
that jingle, who did? Do you know?’ 

‘* * No, indeed, Pauline!’ 

‘Then I took my lamp and rushed up 
stairs, leaving her in a perfect puzzle. The 
first thing I did was to wash my mouth with 
Windsor soap. ‘But what harm have I 
done?’ said I. ‘I’m no worse than Dickens; 
he called himself Boz; and who ever blamed 
him for that?’ 

** Still, I felt that dreadful consciousness 
which my father says is the true test of guilt. 
‘A lie acts on the soul,’ he says, ‘ like poison 
on the body.’ I believe it, for I felt corroded. 
J looked around for an antidote; but all I 
could find was the same thing right over and 
over: ‘’Twas only a subterfuge. What's fair 
for Dickens is fair for me.’ 
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‘And in that way I contrived to get to 
sleep. 

* Well, it is all over now, and Pauline never 
so much as alludes to the Dream. She has 
fallen into one of her ‘sewing rages,’ and 
scarcely speaks. How should I feel to have 
her know that the academy girls, who are not 
members of the Reading Circle, have those 
lines by heart, and that Oscaforia Jones called 
out to me, yesterday, — 


* So beautifully fair you seem, 
I think it must be now I dream !? 


*‘Delia Liscom cannot have betrayed us! 
What does she think of her word?” 

‘*March 30. We need aunt Filura again. 
There is another cloud hanging over the 
house. This time it is Pauline. I don’t mean 
that she hangs over the house, but something 
hangs over her. I never should have thought 
of it, if Thankful hadn’t said, in a mysterious 
tone, ‘Ah, well, if your sister knew as much 
as I do of mankind, she wouldn’t take these 
things so to heart.’ 

“6 ¢ What things?’ 

‘*Thankful eyed me through those brass 
bows of hers, and saw, perhaps, that she was 
telling me something new; for she changed 
the subject at once, and went to talking about 
the ‘mysterious dispensations of marriage 
and death;’ about Josiah’s being a ‘ drinking 
man,’ and leaving her ‘a widow so, with not 
much of anything to lay her hands to, for he 
willed away the property to Ais folks.’ 

‘*T’ve heard the story so often that I’m 
rather tired of it. But what she means about 
Pauline I can’t imagine, and I’m determined 
to find out. I would so like to talk with 
mother! but my father says she must not be 
agitated. Since Keller’s joke failed to destroy 
her, he hopes we’ll stop experimenting. 

“T am in the sitting-room, studying my 
geology lesson, off and on, by the German- 
student lamp; and mother and Pauline, be- 
fore the fire, are talking about it’s getting too 
late in the season for buckwheat-cakes. Noth- 
ing very solemn in that; and I don’t see, for 
my part, but Pauline looks lively enough. 
As the light falls on her eyes, they are a 
pansy-purple mixed with cinnamon-brown. 
I could envy her her eyes; but such splendors 
are not for me; I must do with my old gray. 
Isn't it hard always to content ourselves with 
inferior things, when we know what is 60 
much better? 

‘‘Here comes my father, chilled through 
and through. ‘Benjamin, my son, put my 
boots behind the kitchen stove to dry, and 
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bring me my slippers.’ He looks rather with- 
ering; but I know that look is for Mrs. Page, 
not Benjie. Pauline wheels his big arm-chair 
before the fire, and mother hands him his 
dressing-gown. ‘Poh, poh! I can wait on 
myself,’ says he; but he smiles at mother as 
if she were an angel, and had brought him 
an ascension robe. 

‘¢* How did you find Mrs. Page?’ said I; 
for I knew he wanted a chance to scold. 

‘“¢Humph! you needn’t hurry up her epi- 
taph, my daughter; if that’s what you're 
doing! I judge her case isn’t critical. I only 
remarked some degree of inflammation about 
the lachrymal glands.’ 

“Just then Benjie cried out, from the bay- 
window, ‘A man a-drivin’ round to the porch 
door.’ 

““¢ Another case of spleen, most likely!’ 
growled my father. ‘Bad roads and stormy 
weather develop the symptoms.’ 

“But it happened this time that a Mr. 
Works, of Poonoosac, had broken his skull 
or his back-bone. So, though the wind 
howled like wolves, my father hurried into 
his wet boots, harnessed his horse, and was 
off before Thankful had time to ask if the 
patient wasn’t ‘one of Josiah’s folks, that 
lived on the flat?’ ‘ 

“My father is all alive in a surgical case; 
but as for nervousness — well, he doesn’t 
think anybody has aright to nerves but just 
mother. 

“There, now I’ve been out in the kitchen 
talking to Thankful. ‘Please tell me this 
minute,’ said I, ‘what you mean by ‘these 
things! ”’ 

““*O, I was only speaking in a general way 
of the fickleness of men,’ said Thankful, put- 
ting on another cape. She wears one all the 
time, and two when she’s preparing to cry. 
And then I had to hear it all over again — the 
history of her wrongs. My father calls it 
‘Memoir of Josiah, with Epitaph and Ap- 
pendix.’ I suppose this is the Appendix: ‘I 
never shall marry again; no, never! I hate the 
whole race of mankind!’ I’m glad to know 
for a dead certainty that Thankful won't leave 
us; and I can generally worry through the 
Memoir for the sake of the Appendix. But 
not now. ‘Thankful,’ said I, ‘ please do let 
Josiah rest in his grave, and answer my ques- 
tion.’ 

“Finally, after charging me over and over 
‘not to let this go from her, she told me ‘“‘ the 
story was,” that the engagement was broken 
between Pauline and Mr..Loring, and Delia 
Liscom was somehow to blame.’ 
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‘¢¢ There, if Quinnebasset isn’t just like a 
glass house to live in,’ said I; ‘ only the glass 
is smoked this time, and they don’t see 
straight. Pauline was never engaged, for she 
told me so herself. And as for Mr. Loring’s 
staying away from here, why shouldn’t he, 
when they’ve stopped German? You needn’t 
look so wise, Thankful Works! She wants 
the time to practise; and haven’t I heard you 
say how much pleasanter it makes your even- 
ings out here in the kitchen, when you can 
hear her sing and play?’ 

“Tf there is anything I dislike in Thank- 
ful, it is her way of not answering you, but 
looking as if she held back a whole volume 
behind her spectacles. 

‘“*T wish she had not made me so uncom- 
fortable. Can it be that I have done any 
harm?—In dreaming aloud, for instance? 
That foolish satire cannot have changed Mr. 
Loring’s opinion of my dear sister. No; for 
it'is Pauline herself who seems to wish him 
not to come. I supposed she was tired of 
German. The first time I met him at the 
door, I told him she was out, and wouldn’t 
be home till nine o’clock. He looked sur- 
prised, and I dare say thought her rather im- 
polite. He called three times, and she was 
always out; and since that he does not come 
any more. I was very glad of it till now, for 
I thought Pauline was glad; but if she isn’t, 
it is quite another thing. That poisoned feel- 
ing comes over me very strongly. Why didn’t 
I tell Pauline the simple, silly truth? Then 
she would not have made this miserable mis- 
take. I see it all now, and might have fore- 
seen it. She suspects Mr. Loring himself of 
writing that poem. What shall I do? what 
shall I do?” 


CHAPTER X. 
THANKFUL’S THIRDS. 


HEN Dr. Prescott returned at a late 

hour from Poonoosac, he found Thank- 

ful waiting up for him, and keeping some gin- 
ger-tea hot upon the stove. 

““You need something after such a hard 
ride, and Mrs. Prescott was stren-oo-ous about 
my sitting up,” said she, in a deprecating tone, 
for she stood a little in awe of the head of the 
family. 

The doctor thanked her heartily, but could 
not avoid one of his half-satirical smiles, as he 
met the widow’s sombre black eyes through 
the ‘* green gloom” of a pair of round specta- 
cles. She had just finished toeing off a stock- 
ing, and her hair was charged with knitting 
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needles. As usual, her clean calico dress had 
retired from this dirty world under various 
concealments. A blue checked apron cov- 
ered the skirt; baggy brown “ leggings” the 
sleeves; and the waist was well hidden under 
a merino cape, made of small black “ scrids,” 
pieced ‘‘ askew,” and edged with rabbits’ fur. 
So grotesque was Widow Works’s general ap- 
pearance, at home and abroad, that she was 
suspected by the villagers of being a little 
‘**flared.” When asked why she did not dress 
like other people, she had been known to reply 
that she never intended to marry again, and 
‘*did not wish to hold out any inducements 
to gentlemen.” 

‘* Doctor,” said she, rising and pouring a 
mugful of foaming tea, made by a private re- 
cipe of her own, and famous throughout the 
neighborhood, ‘‘which one of the Workses 
was it? And did he get much hurt?” 

**It was James Works,” replied the doctor, 
drinking the delicious beverage with a relish; 
‘*he fell from a wagon, and broke his collar- 
bone.” 

* O, was that all?” 

“You don’t wish it had been worse, I hope? 
You think he treated you unfairly, I believe, 
at the time of your husband’s death?” 

‘*T know he did, doctor! You see, the heft 
of the property —” : 

“Yes, yes, understand. But did you ever 
ask James Works to make it a matter of con- 
science? Did you talk to him plainly?” 

‘*Did I, sir? You shall see,” replied the 
widow, a bitter look darkening her eyes; and 
going up stairs she quickly returned with a 
well-worn sheet of foolscap. ‘‘This is the 
copy of a letter I wrote James Works; and I 
leave you to judge whether I was mealy- 
mouthed, sir,” said she, giving the doctor the 
paper triumphantly, as one who should say, 
** Here’s eloquence!” 

The doctor read it aloud : — 


‘James Works. Sir: Indignation con- 
cerning the will of Josiah Works still burns 
in the bosom of myself, the Hights of Poo- 
noosac, and the Lowes of Quinnebasset. We 
all know you took advantage of his. habits to 
get him to will away my thirds. Is there any 
punishment for such outrageous conduct, or 
must we wait till the day of judgment to have 
every man rewarded according to his. deeds? 
I expect you to give me back my thirds; and 
the longer you delay, the smaller you look to 
yours, THANKFUL Works.” 


“ That’s strong,” laughed the doctor. “But, 
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as James was not moved by it, why didn’t you 
break the will?” 

‘¢ Break the will?” repeated Thankful, with 
a revengeful glance at the ginger tea. ‘My 
feelings wouldn’t allow that, doctor. I had 
too much respect for the dead.” 

‘‘Humph! Better break a will than holda 
grudge! But let me say this to you, my good 
woman. If James Works has used you ill, — 
as I do not doubt he has, — it is safe to forgive 
him now.” 

‘*Goodness sakes alive, doctor! You don’t 
mean he’s going to die?” 

*“*T cannot tell. He has met with serious 
internal injuries, poor fellow. Time will de- 
termine.” 

,** Dear, dear, dear!” cried the widow, with 
clasped hands and quivering knitting-needles. 
‘Don’t think I’m a heathen, doctor, if I did 
write that letter. If James is going to die, I 
forgive him out and out.” 

‘But if he should get well, what then?” 
laughed the doctor, in his short, dry way; 
and, bidding the weeping widow good night, 
he passed into the sitting-room, to see if the 
fire was properly raked. To his surprise, 
Marian stood leaning over the mantel, sob- 
bing bitterly. 

‘“‘Why, daughter, little daughter, what is it?” 

The very slight touch of sarcasm which 
Thankful had unconsciously felt in his voice 
was gone now, and in its place was such af- 
fectionate tenderness that Marian threw her- 
self right into his arms. 

‘“¢O, papa, I’m so discouraged, so tired of 
trying to do right! What do you suppose I 
was born for?” 

‘“‘Bless us, how the little heart quivers! 
Born for? Why, to be a-noble, high-minded 
woman, when the time comes, and a blessing 
all the way along!” 

* But I can’t; O, I can’t, papa!” 

*¢ But you are, dear.” 

‘No, no, papa; how can I be a blessing 
when I’ve — I don’t know but I've broken 
somebody’s heart.” 

** Somebody’s heart, child?” 

“Yes; it was not an engagement, it is 
true,” sobbed Marian; “ not quite; but it 
would have been, I really think, if I— Well, 
there, papa, it is such a very foolish thing to 
tell.” 

The doctor looked hard at the young crea- 
ture, whose small, soft face was bowed with 
such a weight of woe upon his arm. 

“What is my baby saying about engage 
ments? I can’t have heard you clearly; I 
don’t understand.” 
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“T mean Mr. Loring; and it was my way 
of doing unheard-of things that made a cool- 
ness, papa. ‘No discretion, and no delicacy,’ 
Pauline says; and I could bear it better to 
hear her say so, if it wasn’t true.” 

‘There, there. don’t sob so hard, my child. 
Indiscreet you may be; but papa will not own 
that his little girl has no delicacy. Begin at 
the beginning, Marian, and tell me what has 
happened.” 

Thus encouraged, Marian related the whole 
story of the foolish poem, not omitting the 
“ subterfuge,” though at that her father was a 
little startled, prevarication being by no means 
one of her besetting sins. 

‘And I really thought, papa, Pauline sus- 
pected Mr. Loring.” 

The doctor smiled quietly. 

“So, after a long struggle, I went to her 
this evening, and told her the truth. And, 
what do you think? She only laughed in my 
face. ‘As if she could suspect a sensible man 
of scratching such doggerel!’ she said. And I 
know she never did; it really was too silly, 
papa. But if that isn’t the trouble, what is 
it? Why does she treat him so, then? ” 

‘*There’s no accounting for young people’s 
freaks. I fancy she may be a little ashamed 
of being the butt of ridicule. That is proba- 


bly the amount of it,” said the doctor, thought- 
fully. 
“But Mr. Loring used to come here so free 


and easy, just like one of the family. 
suppose that’s all over now?” 

“T cannot say. It’s not our affair.” 

“But it is my affair. I did it!” cried 
Marian. ‘I’d go through fire and water to 
undoit. Ill run right over to Judge Daven- 
port’s, and see Mr. Loring.” 

“There, that will answer. Don’t you per- 
ceive, Marian, it is your very impulsiveness 
which has made all the mischief? Wait, now, 
and let affairs take their course.” 

‘But isn't there anything I can do?” 

‘Nothing, child. Stop doing.” 

“But Pauline?” 

‘Pauline is her own mistress. If I under- 
stand the case, she has behaved quite as fool- 
ishly as our little poetaster herself.” 

Marian looked up in astonishment. 

‘“Why, mother says Pauline has an exqui- 
site sense of propriety, and you always call her 
your ‘ proper child.’” 

‘“* There is such a thing as being too proper.” 

“Ah, that doesn’t mean me! I hope I 
didn’t do wrong in telling you, papa. Why is 
it I always come to you with everything, when 
Pauline and Keller don’t dare?” 
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A pained expression crossed the doctor’s 
firm mouth; but Marian did not observe it. 

‘*T fancy you’re a magnet, papa, and I am 
steel, and they are oxidized iron; isn't 
that it?” 

‘*We won’t sit up to discuss chemistry,” 
said the doctor, somewhat sharply. ‘Go to 
bed, child, and don’t brood over this nonsense. 
To change the subject, though, I will tell you 
a word about Thankful; but mind you keep it 
to yourself now.” * 

Marian smiled as she smoothed the thin, 
fair hair from her father’s forehead. How 
much better he understood her than Pauline 
did, who so seldom trusted her with a secret! 

‘*T was called to-night to see James Works, 
her brother-in-law. I think he will die. I 
found him frightened and penitent. He in- 
quired for Thankful, and owned he hadn’t 
treated her fairly. I told him there was still 
time to do works meet for repentance, and 
urged him to make a will, restoring her thirds ; 
and I am pretty sure he will do it.” 

** How much do her thirds amount to?” 

** Some three thousand dollars, more or 
less.” 

‘* Why, father, if Thankful gets as much 
money as that, she won’t be obliged to do 
housework.” 

**No, perhaps not.” 

‘QO, dear! and she is such a capital cook. 
Just the best help we ever had, and no fault 
but talking so much about Josiah. I don’t 
see, father, how we can ever let her go.” 

‘* Selfish little tyrant!” said the doctor, 
pinching Marian’s upturned chin, one of the 
loveliest ever tickled by a dimple. ‘‘ Would 
you have had me consider our own conven- 
ience, before I counselled James Works to 
do his duty?” 

‘*No, sir; O, no,” said Marian, blushing. 
“‘T didn’t mean that! Only, you know, if 
mother and I should go. to. Cuba—” 

‘* Mother and I,” laughed the doctor. 
to bed, child.” 


“ Go. 


CHAPTER XI. 
CUBA PREVAILS. 


T was a late, cold spring. There was the’ 

usual panic, at Quinnebasset, lest the ice, 
when it went out, should take the bridge with 
it; but it had not strength enough, and the 
bridge was left yet a little longer to shake 
under every wagon that passed over it. 

Nothing very important occurred in town. 
Mr. Willard continued to keep the principal 
store on the north side of the river, and aunt 
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Esther to practise economy in his family. 
Judith, being “‘ at the growing age,” and quite 
averse to general housework, slipped off at 
every opportunity to revel in poetry or novels. 

Robert worked hard at copying deeds in 
the Registry. His father had never sent 
him away to school for a single term; but the 
youth might have struck out for himself, and 
would have done so, only that Mr. Willard, 
taking counsel of aunt Esther, declared he 
could not give his boys their time; they must 
contribute to the family support till they were 
twenty-one. Robert continued, however, to 
glean knowledge under difficulties. Slow, 
diligent, and persevering, his mind, as Dr. 
Prescott said, admiringly, was constructed 
like a sheep's jaws; it could pick up its living 
off a rock. 

Little Benjie would think it hardly correct 
to say nothing of importance was occurring 
in town. Miss O’Neil had put him into ge- 
ography, and he had learned that Newfouna- 
land is south-east of Florida. ‘* Miss O’Neil 
told him so; if you didn’t believe it, there it 
was, on the small map.” Considering this 


surprising information, his parents decided to 
take him out of school before his ideas of lo- 
cality should become hopelessly twisted. Ben- 
jie was ecstatic, and Miss O’Neil easily con- 


soled for the loss of her pupil by the gift of a 
barrel of flour and an infuriated crimson head- 
dress, which Keller had selected, with his usual 
taste, at a milliner’s shop in Boston. To be 
sure, Miss O’Neil scorned the head-dress; but 
it gave her something to scold about and pick 
to piecés, and so added not a little to her 
scanty fund of happiness. 

Keller came home the last of July, with 
fragile little Charlie Snow; but looked so 
mortified when asked ‘‘if this was a bridal 
tour,” that it was evident he was ashamed of 
the joke. ‘A fellow can’t have any peace,” 
said he aside to Robert, ‘‘ they take you up so 
on every little thing. Look here, Bob, on the 
square now, what did O’Neil mean by rolling 
her eyes, on the church steps, and saying, ‘A 
horse is:a vain thing for safety, O you foolish 
Galathian ’?” 

‘*Why, you looked rather too jolly, I dare say, 
going by her window on horseback. Poor 
O’Neil can't bear enjoyment in other people; 
that’s one of ther amiable weaknesses, you 
know.” 

‘Was that all? Good for her! You see, 
Bob, I was afraid she meant something else. 
There was an old dry-bones of a parson let 
out his old dry-bones of a horse to feed near 
ithe school buildings; and, to refresh the poor 
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beast, some of us fellows dabbed him all over 
with brown paint. He was sorrel to begin 
with, and when he came out speckled, the par- 
son didn’t seem to recognize him. He hunted 
round and round all day, and the exercise was 
a fine thing for him; but somehow he couldn't 
find the horse. We fellows offered to assist; 
and, I tell you, we scoured that town well. 
When we'd used our legs up, we made use of 
turpentine, and that found the horse. “Twas 
too late, though, for the parson to meet 
an engagement; and there was a while we 
shook in our boots, for he turned out to be 
one of your big guns, and —” 

“‘Going gunning, boys? What are you 
laughing at?” said Marian, coming into the 
room with her apron full of wild flowers. 

“Nothing. Bob laughs if you only point 
your finger at him,” said Keller, giving hima 
poke in the side. ‘‘ By the way, Marian,” — 
Keller was always saying ‘‘ by the way,” — 
‘“‘what’s up with Mr. Loring, that he doesn’t 
come here now?” 

‘“‘He was here week before last,” returned 
Marian, avoiding Robert's eye — for what he 
thought of the matter she did not know. “He 
came two or three times to read to me when I 
had the roseola.” 

‘“‘Measles, that is. All right,” said Kel- 
ler, carelessly; ‘‘ only I thought he and Pau- 
line were great friends last I heard of them.” 

*¢ See, Robert.” exclaimed Marian, with sud- 
den enthusiasm, ‘‘ how my ivy grows. Two 
years old, and it has crept twenty feet, shouldn't 
you say? From the bay-window to the look- 
ing-glass.” 

*¢ Just to see itself, hey? Vain thing!” said 
Keller, looking, not at the ‘ vain thing,” but 
at his own reflection in the large mirror be- 
tween the windows. ‘‘ What was I trying to 
say? O, ‘ Picked Evil’ told me some kind of 
a yarn about Thankful’s having money fall to 
her. It isn’t true, of course?” 

‘Yes, but it is. Her brother-in-law died, 
and left her those ‘thirds’ you’ve heard so 
much about. But she chooses to stay here all 
the same. She never will marry again, Kel- 
ler; three thousand dollars don’t change her 
views of mankind,” said Marian, laughing 
lightly, as she gave the last touches to a vase 
of nodding harebells, bittersweet, and clem- 
atis, and flitted out of the room to shake her 
apron. 

‘* I'm glad to hear of that windfall; ’twill be 
nice to borrow of the old girl when a fellow’s 
hard up,” remarked Keller, stretching his 
length across two chairs. 

Robert looked at him keenly. 
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“You lazy, good-for nothing boy; if you’re 
hard up again, I’ll report you.” 

‘You don’t scare me that way, Bob. Old 
Slyboots Loring reported me, but I’ll risk you. 
By the way, wasn’t it lucky Marian didn’t get 
hold of that story of the painted horse? If it 
had been Pauline, I wouldn’t have cared.” 

‘‘Why, that’s queer,” said Robert, ‘‘ when 
Pauline is so fastidious, and Marian is run- 
ning all over with fun.” 

“That shows how much you know of my 
two sisters, sir. Pauline’s a real comfort to a 
fellow; but Marian is too sharp-cornered to 
suit me.” 

‘* Well, there’s no accounting for the differ- 
ent effects the same temperaments have on 
different pcople,” said Robert, wonderingly. 
“ Now, I’m just a little afraid of Pauline; but 
Ican say anything under the sun to Marian.” 

‘Can you? Why, I'm sure she hasn’t any 
particular fancy for you,” said Keller, bluntly. 

“‘T wasn’t talking about fancies,” returned 
Robert, slightly annoyed. 

‘*No, but I was; andI havea real one for 
you, Bob, I suppose you know. If anybody 
can do me the least good, it’s you.” 

“That ‘if’ was well put in. How do you 
stand in your class, my boy?” 

‘Well, ‘he that is low need fear no fall;’ 
so I manage to keep as near the foot as I can,” 
replied Keller, examining the heel of his boot 
with some confusion. ‘‘ You know I always 
hated to study.” 

“Study? Why, you never did it yet. Look 
at a lesson, and you have it.” 

“IT know that; so, you see, I always put off 
looking at it till the last minute; that’s what’s 
the matter,” said Keller, with a very compla- 
cent, good-natured laugh. 

“Shame on you!” cried Robert, indignant- 
ly. ‘*Pluming yourself on being quicker to 
learn than other boys! Why don’t you know 
more, then?” 

‘Probably should if I had to dig for it as 
you do, Bob.” 

“T believe you. It’s this ‘fatal facility’ 
that threatens to be the ruin of you,” said 
Robert, shaking his great, shaggy head, and 
looking down compassionately, from his five 
feet eleven, upon the handsome young scatter- 
brains before him. 

“* Fatal facility!’ I’ll make a note of that. 
Let’s see; here’s mother’s motto in my pocket- 
book: ‘Think that to-day shall never dawn 
again.’ Who wants itto? I say. Better days 
coming — worth two of this. Marian has the 
same motto. She andI are very much alike, 
you know — what you call geniuses; no regu- 
lation to us.” 
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Robert shook his head again, this time very 
decidedly. That there was ‘‘ no regulation’””’to 
Keller he admitted. A screw seemed to be 
loose somewhere, which he feared would never 
tighten. But as for Marian, he saw nothing 
amiss in her; she was merely impulsive, effer- 
vescent. All she needed was the sweet ‘‘ bene- 
fit of time” to mature her into a superior 
woman. 

*: Well, Keller, if you make excuses for all 
your short-comings by calling yourself a gen- 
ius, I’ve nothing more tosay. You’ve put me 
out of all patience. Good by.” 

Keller only laughed. Bob’s losing his pa- 
tience was nothing. He always did lose it, 
more or less, after any serious talk with Kel- 
ler; but then he was just as magnanimous 
without patience as other people are with it}. 
just as ready to do you a kindness, overlook 
your faults, and keep all unpleasant particu- 
lars to himself. 

‘¢ Splendid old Bob! Pity he’s such a whale! 
What a figure he’d make as a lawyer! ‘Fatal 
facility.’ Yes, I’ve known it ever since that 
hit on the interred-with-your-bones question. 
I own up to the facility,’ but where does the 
‘fatal’ come in, hey? By the way, I'm going 
out to stir up Thankful. She hates mankind, 
but she always brightens up when she sees me 
coming. Glad of her windfall. Glad for her 
sake, I mean. Don’tI know how it feels to be 
without money? Yes, and the governor so 
everlasting particular, down to half a red 
cent. Wonder if the old girl would like to 
lend a fellow something, on good security?” 


** Miss Tottenham. 

“‘September 3. Fifteen to-day. A birth- 
night supper, as usual; but how could I enjoy 
it, with the whole Island of Cuba pressing 
upon my heart? It has been up with mother, 
and down with Cuba, or vice versa, for two 
years. Now up comes Cuba, and prevails. I 
am not the one to go; the choice falls on Pau- 
line. I am to be left at home with the drop- 
ping autumn leaves. Heigh-ho! 

‘¢ Dear mamma seems no worse than usual. 
I must hope my father is needlessly alarmed. 
She walks about the house and grounds, and 
sits in the summer-house in the sun, looking 
wonderfully happy, as if she were resting in 
God’s arms. How beautiful that is! Seems 
to me most Christians cling to him feebly, 
just with one finger; but mother lies close to 
his breast. She says she is quite sure she shall 
come back, in a few months, strong and well. 
She laughs and talks, and seems to like to 
have. us all enjoy ourselves. She made my 
Italian creams with her own hands, and 
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thought out the words for our charades. I 
had Robert and Judith, Oscaforia and Pitkin 
Jones, and half a dozenothers. I told Robert 
I should be delighted to see Mr. Loring, my 
darling old teacher, if we weren’t all too 
young. Robert said nothing, but went right 
off and invited him on his own responsibility. 
I think the man was pleased to come; and, as 
for Pauline — well, I have a page to tell about 
that. 

‘*All would have passed off finely if Miss 
O’Neil hadn’t appeared. She saw the lights, 
she said, and ‘heard the verbal music,’ — that 
was Marie Smith, singing operatic, — and 
concluded to drop in, ‘ for she always thought 
everything of our family.’ Talk about a man’s 
house being his castle! I’d like to see the 
castle walls Miss O’Neil wouldn't scale! Yet 
she is well bred too, in her way, only the 
politeness never struck in. I begged Mr. 
Loring to tell a story about something that 
happened to him in Germany; but Miss O'Neil 
filled all the pauses by scolding Benjie because 
some other boys had jumped in the little speck 
of a grass-plot before her front door. She cuts 
that grass with a pair of scissors, and makes a 
bed for her cat. Poor little Benjie thought 
a great deal of sitting up for the first time 
through my birth-night party; but Miss O’Neil 
got him fairly exasperated at last, and he ran 
round the room hooting like a little scream- 
engine. I had to coax him out, and pacify 
him with jelly-cake. We tried ‘How do you 
like it?’ But Miss O’Neil threw us into the 
greatest confusion. When the word was 
‘hair,’ she ‘liked it on humans and inhu- 
mans;’ when it was a waiter, she ‘ liked it up 
a stove-pipe.’ Mr. Loring told her nobody 
ever heard of a waiter up a stove-pipe. ‘ Of 
course not; that was the funny part of it,’ she 
said. But afterwards she helped us to the 
words in plain—TIrish. Well, everybody 
knows what a fool she is; so what do I care? 

‘*T had a set of Mrs. Browning from Robert, 
and a set of turquoise from. Keller. Lovely 
as the sky; but the boy can’t possibly afford 
it—I mean Keller. And then that dear Mr. 
Loring — 

‘*Hark! The clock strikes eleven. I am 
tempted not to mind it. I so long to sit up 
and tell the whole story, and let a ghost walk 
through it—the ghost I saw to-night. I 
might, for no one knows when I go to bed. 
But my father, when he insisted on our all 
having separate chambers, wished us to make 
it a matter of conscience not to sit up late. 
So, good night, Miss Tottenham.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRECIOUS STONES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
I. CRYSTALLIZATION. 


HERE is something dazzling and spar- 

kling in the very names of the precious 
stones; diamond, ruby, emerald, sapphire, — 
the words twinkle, and the imagination .s kin- 
dled with visions of Golconda and the Indies. 
We are mastered by the thought of a wealth so 
condensed that a child could hold the ransom 
of an empire in the palm of his hand, and so 
indestructible that a thousand years will not 
impair its beauty. They are neither meat nor 
drink, though they have been swallowed in 
both forms, as happened to the great Sancy 
diamond, which a servant put in his stomach 
for fear his pockets would be picked; and to 
the pearl of Cleopatra, which that lady washed 
down with a pint of vinegar, according to 
those veracious gentlemen, the historians — 
the Mark Twains of antiquity. And yet, where 
is the boy who would not sooner make a raid 
on Aladdin’s peach orchard, that bore rubies 
and amethysts as big as hen’s eggs, than on 
the finest nectarines of old Hunks? The eager 
fancy of the lad who is up in the mysteries of 
the Arabian Nights is predisposed to see the 
origin of the term ‘precious stones” in the 
fact that they are ‘‘ precious scarce,” for in 
these days not a sprout from that old orchard 
has been grafted into the trees of his father’s 
garden, and the books will tell him that not a 
dozen diamonds exist that equal a hundred 
carats; so he plants carrots of a greater size, 
and sighs for diamonds. 

At bottom the precious stones are no such 
precious matter; the log that has been roasted 
to black cinder in the farmer’s chimney cor- 
ner is so much uneducated diamond, and the 
clay that cemented the smoky walls of his 
cabin is just the raw material of a crowd of 
splendid jewels; while the sand that paves his 
hen-roost completes the list of magnificent 
brilliants in their uncultivated state; for in 
charcoal, clay, and sand we have the identical 
elements, nearly pure and simple, that form 
the inestimable splendors of the world of gems. 
To one unfamiliar with the miracle of crys- 
tallization nothing could exceed the marvels it 
produces, or appear more wonderful than the 
difference that exists between things identical 
in substance, only differing in the arrange- 
ment of their particles. Charcoal is nearly 
pure carbon; the diamond is nothing else but 
carbon crystallized. Clay is nearly unmixed 
aluminum ; so is the Oriental sapphire; so are 
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topaz and emerald, ruby and opal, varied by 
slight differences of coloring matter. The 
sand of the shore is silica, that also forms the 
amethyst, and assists in the splendor of the 
topaz. 

We see, then, that substances the most com- 
mon, which are trodden under foot, and are 
of the most frequent use in the humblest ser- 
vices, are educated into royalty, wealth, and 
splendor. 

How is it done? and by whom? The school- 
master is crystallization, and the process is 
simple. The first step is freedom. Liberate 
the atoms of any substance capable of crys- 
tallization, and the natural law of harmony, 
of attraction and relation, will complete the 
process. In the least atom is a law that guides 
it to its place, to form a symmetrical and beau- 
tiful whole with all related atoms. Take a 
drop of alcohol, saturated with camphor-gum, 
and place it on the glass slide of a microscope, 
and you can watch the process of a growth 
like the most beautiful arborescent ferns; or, 
take a little common salt, dissolved in water, 
and see, as the water evaporates, a wall of 
what might be called concentric cubes grow 
up before you, that seem like the visible crea- 
tion of the pyramids, rising layer by layer 
under your admiring eyes. The splendors of 


freezing water you have seen on the window- 


pane and in the feathery snow-flake — hexago- 
nal, flowery, radiant, the six-winged angel of 
the snow! Such is ditch water, reconstructed 
by the fairy of crystallization; and, if by mis- 
fortune ditch water were endowed with ada- 
mantine hardness, no gem of any water would 
surpass it in brilliancy. 

Besides dissolving a substance in water or 
other solvent, you may prepare it for crystal- 
lization by fusion, or melting; and also by 
volatilization, or changing it to vapor. Melt 
sulphur in a crucible, and as it cools slowly it 
- forms keen needles of gold color, which are 
crystals of sulphur. 

Reduce indigo to a vapor ina close retort, 
and suffer it to cool gradually, and you will 
obtain crystals of a splendid blue on the top 
of the retort. 

By melting opaque flints, bones, and potash 
together, we get that admirable piece of utility 
and beauty, glass, without which ‘we wonder 
how man could have lived so long, — with 
which, we are able to defy winter, without 
retiring into caves, like bears; and can make 
our eyes as good, on the one hand, as if they 
were two feet in diameter, and on the other as 
if they were focused to the tenth of an inch; 
for the telescope does the one, and the micro- 
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scope does the other. And yet telescope and 
microscope, and the yet more wonderful child 
of these, the spectroscope, depend wholly on 
the magic power of crystallization for their 
wonderful gifts. As coal is to the diamond, as 
clay to the topaz, as sand to the amethyst, so 
is the rude human clay, or the cindered, rum- 
burnt brute of a man, to the perfect creature 
of culture and refinement that is made from 
his rude elements. Let us think of that, and 
remember, that while there may be no differ- 
ence in substance, there is an infinite differ- 
ence in the disposition of the raw material, 
and while one clay lump may be just brute 
clay, another will be crystalline amethyst. 


THE WHITE PATH. 


BY M. R. W. 


OUGH of birch and plume of pine, 
Guard this forest pathway; spread 
With a woof so light and fine, 
Only fairies here may tread. 


Snow-elves wove it over night, 
In cloud-arbors cool and gray; 
Lowered it on shafts of light, 
Spread it ’neath the birchen spray. 


Crystal wool of star and plume, 
Woven in with star-dust, shed 

From the lily-fields a-bloom, 
From the white paths overhead. 


Bough of birch and plume of pine, 
Hither comes a happy child; 
Innocence and candor shine 
In his eyes like violets wild. 


Lifts the bough and droops the plume; 
For a happy child was spread 
Carpet woven in the loom 
Of the snow-elves overhead. 


Towards the wood a maiden comes, 
Starry-eyed, with lustrous brow; 

And the pine a welcome hums, 
And the birch tree lifts its bough. 


Happy child and child-like maid 
Down the fairy pathway go; 

Wonder-world of wood and glade 
Only child-like souls may know. 


—$__¢ 
—— One of the ways of obtaining knowl- 


edge is to bea good listener. A great talker 
is often a nuisance; his tongue is never silent, 


“ And with its everlasting clack, 
Sets all men’s ears upon the rack.” 
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THE SPARK OF GENIUS; 


OR, 
THE COLLEGE LIFE OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
SAVAGE TREADS ON THE WRONG CAT’S TAIL. 


ee was highly gratified with 
his share of the voyage in Uncle Fisher’s 
wherry, since he had vindicated his manhood, 
and pulled both Perkins and Savage round. 

‘* They won't tell any more about my being 
a girl, Mort. So much for helping you and 
getting up muscle; my hands ain’t blistered a 
mite.” 

**It is just the best thing you can do; it will 
make you grow, and you will be a real strong 
fellow; for you are large of your age and well 
built. You'll see to-morrow those fellows will 
be all used up, absent from prayers, and say 
unprepared at recitations; while we shall be 
up betimes, as fresh as a rose, and get our 
lessons.” 

Morton was a curious fellow, always think- 
ing and investigating; possessed of a memory 
that never surrendered anything once com- 
mitted to its keeping, whether obtained from 
reading, in casual conversation, or the result 
of study; and was possessed of a great deal 
of knowledge in respect to matters in which 
youth are not generally interested. 

It was not in accordance with Morton’s 
ideas to do anything by the halves; and he 
now engaged in an affair, which, though 
good resulted from it, was wrong, utterly 
inconsistent with his notions of right, in gen- 
eral very clearly defined, and troubled his 
conscience not a little. With all his manly 
qualities and nobleness of spirit, he had one 
weak point in his character, one fault, which 
he at length rose superior to. It is one that 
has caused the ruin of hundreds, and been 
the occasion of many a duel. He could not 
endure anything of the nature of a challenge, 
even though it were a challenge to do wrong. 
Tell him he must not, or could not, do any- 
thing, he would endure any amount of labor, 
and even peril life and limb to accomplish it. 

On the afternoon that the fraternity were 
laughing over the tricks played upon students, 
he heard the remarks of Savage, that it was an 
easy matter to play a trick on Trafton, but if 
it had been one of the rest, it would have been 
another affair, and he should like to see the 
fellow who could play a trick on him. This 
seemed to Morton very much like a challenge; 
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and he determined then and there, if it were 
possible, to play a similar trick on Savage 
himself, but to bide his time, take the matter 
into serious consideration, and, well aware 
that he had not Trafton to deal with, take his 
measures accordingly. Great were the cha- 
grin and astonishment of Miss Minot, when, 
on Sabbath morning, James took his seat in 
church among his classmates, arrayed in his 
best, and as white as ever; and no doubt she 
regretted her hasty decision, as she lived and 
died in a state of single blessedness. James 
Trafton having fully recovered, Hill prepared 
his supper and invited his friends; but just as 
they were about to sit down, a carriage drove 
up, in which were Lowell and Ferguson, 
Lowell had been called home by the sickness 
of his mother, and Ferguson had been sick 
himself. They were joyfully received, and 
immediately invited up. They were neither 
of them disposed to mischief, but safe con- 
fidants, and very much liked by the others, 
They were privy to the Mohawk affair, al- 
though they took no active part in it, save 
that Lowell made the head-dress of Bloody- 
hand, and Ferguson obtained a scalping-knife 
from one of his relatives. They were accord- 
ingly very much interested and astonished 
when Trafton informed them of all he had 
passed through during their absence, and ex- 
tolled the skill of Dr. L. to the skies. 

Two days after this, Morton was pulling up 
rag-weed and barn-grass among the potatoes, 
as they were too large to hoe, when he fell 
into a reverie, in relation to what subject our 
readers may guess; and upon recovering him- 
self, he found, to his sorrow and astonishment, 
that, instead of weeds, he had pulled up two 
hills of the president’s potatoes. When Mor- 
ton had matured his plan, and the time ap- 
proached for its execution, he resolved to have 
neither companion nor confidant, not even 
Rich; and no Indian of the Six Nations ever 
knew how to conceal his trail better than 
Morton. One circumstance was favorable: 
Richardson was a very sound sleeper; you 
might get in and out of bed a dozen times and 
not wake him, and he slept on the back side. 

His first proceeding was (when the inmates 
were all out of the hall) to investigate the 
premises. Savage roomed in the second story, 
alone; over him was the attic. There was no 
plastering over the wood closet, only a loose 
floor; and in the end of the closet was a pile 
of wood, left over from the previous winter. 
Clambering up on this, Morton found he 
could remove a board. This settled the mat- 
ter of ingress and egress. 
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Morton recollected that his uncle had often 
told him about the habit of the Turks of 
smoking opium, and its effects in producing 
sleep, and wrote to him to ascertain the quan- 
tity to be used without producing injurious 
effects, and obtained full particulars. The 
captain, sailor-like, after putting him on the 
road, wound up with, ‘“‘ You’d better let it 
alone, you young scapegrace; your father 
had better send you to sea, and make a man 
of you.” 

Too wary to make a confidant of Dr. L., 
besides not wishing to place him in unpleas- 
ant relations, he, without the knowledge even 
of his chum, walked to Bath, where he was 
not known, and procured what opium he 
wanted, also a certain acid, ammonia, and a 
Florence oil-flask. Only one article was now 
wanting, and that was the most difficult of all 
to be procured. 

Morton had plenty of brains; but of silver, 
which was now necessary, he had, after pay- 
ing his wash-bill and room-rent, but one dol- 
lar; and this he had, by dint of hard work 
and great economy, been saving for a partic- 
ular purpose. 

It was two days before the Fourth of July; 
there were to be great doings in Portland at 
that time; a military parade, fireworks let off 
from the platform of the Observatory, and a 
great wrestling match. A battery of very 
heavy cannon, mounted on great red car- 
riages, stood in a redoubt near where the 
Portland Company’s Works now stand ; these 
the artillery company were going to fire. 

On the declivity of the hill was a colony of 
blacks ; two of them, Rush Shephard and Jack 
Grous were to have what now, in classical 
language, would be called a “ mill,” but was 
then called a ram-fight; that is, they were to 
butt at each other with their heads — a favorite 
negro method of fighting. There was also to 
be an oration; and as party spirit ran high 
at that period, the students were anxious to 
hear it. 

The Radcliffers were all going, and for this 
purpose Morton had saved ‘his money. He 
knew the worth of a dollar, and how much 
labor was required to earn it, as well as any 
of Uncle Jeremiah’s boys; and he was of a 
generous nature, although without the means 
of gratifying it. 

Three miles from college was Maquoit Bay, 
where was a wharf, from which ran the sloop 
Jane, forty-two tons, commanded ‘by Captain 
Anthony Chase. His charge for fare to 
Portland was fifty cents; and as Richardson 
had an uncle and Hill a brother there, where 
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they were invited to stop, Morton’s dollar 
would just pay his fare there and back, not 
leaving him a cent for spending-money. The 
president, indeed, owed him a quarter, and 
Professor N. a pistareen, which he hoped they 
would offer to pay, but he would not ask them. 

There was, however, no lack of money in 
the fraternity. Richardson had plenty, and 
so had Trafton; for the old squire’s pride and 
satisfaction at his son’s success led him to 
allow him plenty of spending-money, though 
he groaned under the load like Enceladus be- 
neath the mountain. Ferguson and Lowell 
also had plenty, and were ready to divide. 

Morton wanted three silver dollars for his 
purpose. Should he give up Fourth of July, 
save that dollar, and try in some way to earn 
a couple more, or go to the Fourth, and put 
off his designs upon Savage to an indefinite 
period, was the question Morton was debat- 
ing in his own mind, when, instead of barn- 
grass, he pulled up two hills of the president’s 
potatoes. 

His difficulty was, however, removed in a 
manner quite unexpected. 

In the neighborhood of the college lived a 
farmer by the name of Beals, who cut a large 
quantity of hay. In the winter he supplied 
the president and Professor N. with wood; and 
in summer often brought meat and fruit, and 
thus became acquainted with Morton. There 
was a general prejudice among the people out 
of the village (who received no benefit, but 
rather the contrary, from them) against the 
students, in which Mr. Beals, who kept large 
flocks of turkeys, geese, and hens, fully shared. 
But Morton, who was always pleasant, full of 
fun, and helped him unload his wood, had 
completely won the* old farmer's heart. He 
believed in Morton, praised him in his family 
and everywhere. ‘There's a young man 
that’s one of your real sort; none of your 
stuck-up chaps; knows how to work, and has 
got the sarvice in him. He'll make a man, 
my word for it.” 

It -happened, the fall before, they got to 
talking about what they liked to eat. Morton 
said there was nothing he liked better, about 
Christmas, than a hog’s harslet fried with 
onions, and fried apples to eat with it, and 
wished he could be at home to get some. 

*““You needn’t go home for that, Mr. Mor- 
ton. I'm going to butcher a hog next week 
Thursday, and if you'll come down to our 
house to tea, you shall be as welcome as a 
shower in June, have all the harslet you can 
eat, all the new cider you can drink, stay 
all night, and in the morning Ben shalt 
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take the horse and carry you up in time for 
prayers.” 

‘*I am much obliged to you, Mr. Beals; I 
should like nothing better. I’ll get my les- 
sons beforehand, get excused from evening 
prayers, and come.” 

While Morton was upbraiding himself for 
his negligence in pulling up the potatoes, 
Mr. Beals drove up in his wagon with lamb 
and eggs, 

‘* Good morning, Mr. Beals.” 

** Mornin’.” 

‘*Fine growing weather. I suppose you're 
beginning to think about haying.” 

‘* Think about it! I’ve begun.” 

“Begun!” 

‘* We don't calc’late to begin never till arter 
the Fourth; but I had grass lodged, and was 
afraid ’twould rot; so I cut a lot of it; wish I 
hadn't.” 

‘Why so? It’s nice hay weather.” 

‘*T know it is zow, and the hay will all be 
bunched up to-night, and, if opened to-mor- 
row, would do to go into the barn next day; 
but the boys are all crazy to go to Portland in 
the sloop. I don’t like to say no. They are 
good boys to work, but I hate mortally to 
have hay get wet when it’s fit to go in. If I 
could hire one hand to help me, I would get 
it in; one of the gals could build the load, on 
a pinch; but I don’t s’pose you could hire 
anybody to work Fourth of July for love or 
money.” 

“Tl help you, Mr. Beals, to-morrow, the 
Fourth, and the day after, if you want me as 
long.” 

‘*Then I’m all right; you and I can open 
the hay; you can pitch on, and I will rake 
arter the cart and pitch off; one of the gals 
can build the load, and you can stow away in 
the mow. Wages here, in haying-time, are a 
dollar; but seeing it’s an extra time, I'll give 
you a dollar and a quarter.” 

“Tl be there by sunrise.” 

' © Wal, I’ve got some hoeing to be done till 
the dew is off.” 

Great was the chagrin of the Radcliffers 
when they found Morton was not going with 
them, especially Richardson, who tried, but 
in vain, to persuade him to change his mind. 

They got all the hay into the barn Fourth 
of July night; but Mr. Beals kept Morton the 
next day, as he wanted to finish some hoeing 
before haying. 

Morton, having received his money, reached 
his room about eight o'clock; the wind being 
light, the others had-not arrived. He was 
quite flush now, having four dollars and sev- 
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enty-five cents in silver, and debated long 
with himself (holding the money in his hand) 
whether he ought to spend money, so hardly 
earned, for the purpose he designed, which 
might certainly be put to so much better use. 
Long and severe was the struggle between 
the innate love of mischief, reluctance to be 
tamely defied, and his keen sense of right. 

Morton possessed a noble nature of his 
own; and nothing but his almost uncontrol- 
lable love of fun could have induced him to 
make so much sport of Trafton. He could 
not help feeling it was rather small business, 
but here was fair game: a fellow able to take 
care of himself had defied him to do his worst. 
But he did not like the mode of doing it. 

‘‘ Suppose,” he reflected, ‘‘he should find 
out what I used to stupefy him; should get 
into the habit of using it, and be ruined, as I 
have heard my uncle tell of lots of persons 
being. Shall J, or shallI not? I'll cast lots.” 
He took a stick. . ‘If that stick falls towards 
the window twice out of three times, I’ll do it; 
if it falls towards the bed, [ll give it up.” 
He set the stick up; it fell towards the bed: 
he set it up again; the same result. ‘‘ O, both- 
er! what a stick that is!” and he flung it into 
the fireplace. ‘‘ There’s a copper; I’ll try that 
twice; if it comes heads, I’ll do it; tails, I’ll 
give it up.” He flung the copper in the air; it 
came head up: again; it came tail. ‘O, su- 
gar! I’m just where I was before.” He now 
determined to waive the question of right al- 
together, and be governed by that of expedi- 
ency. ‘I néed this money to buy a pair of 
shoes; guess I can get along without shoes; 
ought to pay something for board; can work 
some more for Mr. Beals; the class are going 
to give some books to the Peucinian Library, 
I must do my part; but the president and 
profs will want more work done when it 
comes harvest-time, and I can get a school 
next winter. I guess I can afford it; but if I 
get safe through this, I won’t cut up any more 
shines. I wouldn’t do this to Lowell, Fergu- 
son, Rich, or anybody that was studious, 
would feel bad to be absent from recitations, 
and wanted to make the most of themselves; 
but as for Ed, he don’t care whether he has 
any rank, makes anything or not; then he 
dared me, or as good as that. I'll do it! I'll 
let him know he has trod on the wrong cat's 
tail this time.” 

Tired with a hard day’s work, he went to 
bed and slept, till waked by Richardson’s get- 
ting into bed and putting his cold feet on him. 

“©O, Rich, what do you put your cold feet 
on me for?” 
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‘¢ Because I want to warm ’em.” 

“They're as cold as ice! What makes 
’em?” 

‘‘ Had to wade ashore.” 

‘‘ Had a good time?” 

‘*Great; wish you’d been there. 

** Ye-e-e-s.” 

‘* What do you suppose I did, Mort?” asked 
Rich, when they woke the next morning. 

*“T don’t know; what?” 

‘‘} went up hand over hand on the shroud, 
almost to the mast-head; not one of the oth- 
ers could go up ten feet; and I heard a man 
that goes in the sloop say, ‘ That’s a withy 
boy.’ Only think, Mort, saying that of me, 
who used to be such a white-livered thing! 
But there’s one thing I want to do.” 

** What is that?” 

“Learn to swim. Savage and Ferguson 
jumped off the wharf in Portland, and swam 
all round, and I stood looking like a fool.” 

“Tl teach you down to Maquoit, on the 
marsh, where the water is warm as milk; and 
we can stay in as long as we like — two 
hours, if we want to.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


TRANSMIGRATION. 


ORTON now began to think seriously 

of putting his designs into execution, as 

he thought sufficient time had elapsed, since 

the. conversation in their room, for the re- 
marks then made by Savage to be forgotten. 

It was necessary that he should have some 

place where he could make a fire and be se- 


cure from observation. At first he thought 
of going into a retired spot in the woods; but 
to this were two strong objections: Perk and 
Hathaway were forever strolling in the woods, 
without the least regard to study hours, and 
might surprise him. Again, the least draught 
of air might cause an explosion; and Morton, 
by repeated casualties at home, had learned 
caution. There was an old shanty on the 
plains, with a chimney, used in the autumn 
by charcoal-burners; but Perk and Hathaway 
knew of that. He at length bethought him- 
self of a condemned fisherman that lay at 
Maquoit. He knew there was a good fire- 
place in her cuddy, and an old tea-kettlé; for 
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he and Richardson once took refuge there in 
a shower. 

This was altogether too far for Perk and 
Hathaway to go, except on some extra occa- 
sion, when the whole fraternity went. Here, 
on Saturday afternoon, when the others sup- 
posed him at work, he went. Heating some 
water in the old kettle, he cleaned the flask, 
and stripped the covering from it, that he 
might witness the operation, poured in some 
of the acid, and put in portions of the silver, 
which he had cut into small pieces; and put- 
ting the neck of the flask in a split stick, 
placed it on the hot ashes. In a few moments 
there was a furious commotion, and fumes of 
red vapor poured from the mouth of the flask. 
When Morton ascertained, by gently shaking 
it, that the silver was all consumed, he took 
it from the fire, and the ebullition subsided. 
He now filtered the contents by pouring it 
through a piece of cloth tied over the mouth 
of the vessel, repeating the operation till he 
had disposed of the three dollars so hardly 
earned. 

‘** A fool and his money are soon parted.’ 
I have heard my uncle say that ‘sailors earn 
their money like horses, and spend it like 
asses;’ guess I'm a sailor,” said Morton, ex- 
periencing a momentary regret. 

There remained in the vessel a greenish 
liquor, and on the filter a mass of white crys- 
tals; these, after cleansing, he put into a bot- 
tle, adding ammonia and water. In a few 
moments the whole became of a dark-brown 
color; and putting it into a vial, he corked it 
carefully, and tied a bladder over the cork. 
On arriving home, he hid it in the president’s 
haymow. 

Morton’s preparations were now all made; 
and the opportunity for which he had waited 
was afforded by Lowell and Ferguson, who, 
in order to requite the hospitality shown 
them by Hill and the others on the night 
of their return, made an entertainment in 
their room, to which all in the building were 
invited. 

Boys, of course, carry to college the habits 
and sentiments in which they have been edu- 
cated at home. There was no one of all the 
boys in the building but had been accustomed 
to the use of wine and all other liquors at 
their homes, seen it used by their parents, 
produced on all occasions, and whenever stran- 
gers were entertained. Some of them had 
been told that boys ought to partake of it but 
seldom; and all, both by precept and exam- 
ple, that to use it in moderation was proper 
and right. Morton had been more strictly 





educated than any boy of the set. But what 
examples had he witnessed in this respect? 
Precisely such as were placed before youth all 
over the land. In the dining-room at home 
stood a large mahogany sideboard, in a deep 
drawer of which were numerous partings 
filled with square bottles, containing various 
liquors; in another department were large 
glass decanters, with silver-washed labels, 
hung by a little chain around their necks, on 
which were inscribed Madeira, Malaga, Hol- 
land Gin, Santa Cruz, and Old Jamaica. 
Whenever company was present, he had been 
accustomed to see these placed upon the table. 
At Thanksgiving (Christmas was of no ac- 
count then, except to Episcopalians) and at 
New Year’s he had been in the habit of taking 
wine with his parents, though not allowed 
the use of stronger liquors; those were for 
older people. 

There were certain elderly ministers in the 
vicinity who frequently exchanged with his 


father. Whenever they came in cold weather, . 


his mother would put some Holland gin ina 
tumbler, with loaf sugar, and set it down on 
the hearth to warm for them, before they 
went into the pulpit, and again after they 
came out. 

As for Savage, he had been used to see his 
father get to bed with difficulty after a jolly 
welcome home to sea captains who had made 
a profitable voyage. 

Would it have been any marvel (consider- 
ing how strong are the inclination and am- 
bition in boys to ape the manners of men, 
with what anxiety the greater portion of them 
scrutinize their upper lip to note any incipient 
down, and the nature of this habit of drink- 
ing to grow by culture), that, when thrown 
together, away from the restraints of home, 
in a great measure masters of their own ac- 
tions, they had all become drunkards? Never- 
theless, it was not thus with these boys, ow- 
ing, in a great measure, to Morton, whom 
they all liked. Neither Morton nor Richardson 
had formed any inclination for liquor. They 
both wanted a quiet room; both disliked any 
approach to vulgarity when they met together 
to have a good time. Morton, who was not 
able to bear the expense of providing liquors, 
would not drink at Richardson’s, and easily 
prevailed on him (who believed Mort was 
about right in every respect) to banish it from 
his room, substituting tea, coffee, and lemon- 
ade; only intending, according to -universal 
custom, to set a table, have wine, and enter- 
tain their friends and relatives, when they 
graduated. The others (with the exception 
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of Hill and Savage) followed their example 
to a great extent, though they kept sideboards, 
stocked with wines, in their rooms, but par- 
took sparingly, and were never drunk. 
Savage and Hill would have it whenever 
there was any festive gathering. Savage 
loved it, and was sometimes intoxicated; 
would drink it when alone; and the habit 
was evidently enslaving both him and Hill; 
one reason of which was, that while the oth- 
ers found vent for their surplus energy and 
exuberance of spirits in work, rides on horse- 
back, sailing, and out-of-door sports, in which 
there was no reaction, they sought for their 
relaxation in doors in questionable pleasures. 
As it was rather an extra occasion, Lowell 
and Ferguson provided wine, among other 
articles of good cheer. They ate and drank, 
told stories, sung college ditties, and talked 
over their Fourth of July excursion. Morton 
embraced the opportunity, when all were 
busily engaged in eating, to mix opium with 
the tobacco in a pipe which he took care 
should be used by Savage. It was not long, 
after they began to smoke and talk, before 
Savage (who was naturally reserved) became 
gradually very loquacious, expressed senti- 
ments quite foreign to his usual mode of 
thought, and clothed in language which, 
though ornate, and at times extravagant, 
was really beautiful. His companions lis- 
tened with astonishment; but all, except 
Morton (who was intently watching him, 
with mingled curiosity and apprehension), 
imputed it to the wine, of which he had 
partaken very freely. He repeated scraps of 
poetry, quoted from authors no one supposed 
he could ever have read, and, although there 
was no more music in him than in a college 
horn, attempted to sing, affording abundance 
ofamusement. As the influence of the opiate 
and that of the wine increased, he seemed 
transformed, both in mind and body; his 
cheeks flushed, his eyes danced with a joyous 
light, that seemed quite different from that of 
intoxication; and his ideas were expressed 
with singular vivacity. He now introduced 
the subject of transmigration; informed his 
wondering auditors that he was four thou- 
sand years old, had tenanted various forms 
of plants, and bodies both of animals and 
men, previous to assuming his present form; 
that he had been an oak, a bamboo, and a 
banian tree, —in the latter form smeared with 
red paint, and worshipped in Bengal, — and 
had experienced the greatest contrasts in condi- 
tion; that his first migrations from a tree was 
to a Hottentot; that after being fifty years in 
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that form, he killed his aged mother, and be- 
came a rat; was killed while eating the nose 
off a dead body, and sentenced to become a 
louse; but, being too large to enter so small 
a body, passed into a lion; from a lion he 
migrated to a brindled calf, with a star in his 
forehead; for his industry and docility in this 
situation, he became the ass upon which the 
Saviour rode into Jerusalem; the ass was 
killed and eaten in the siege of Jerusalem, 
even to the hoofs, hide, and the marrow 
sucked from the bones by starving wretches. 

‘¢ How can that be,” said Hill, ** when the 
feet of that ass are shown at the various 
Catholic churches in Europe?” 

“Tf all the feet shown as belonging to that 
animal had really been his,” said Hathaway, 
‘*he must have had as many as a centipede. 
But what did you become next?” 

‘*T passed through various forms of plants 
and animals, till 1 became a snapping-turtle, 
and bit Morton’s toe half off when he went 
in swimming Sabbath morning, while his 
father had gone to exchange; for which vir- 
tuous action I became Ed Savage, an’ it 
please you.” 

*‘You,” said Richardson, “are about the 
age of Morton; what became of the soul of 
the Ed Savage you must have displaced?” 

‘“* He was a bad boy, disobedient, thievish, 
ungrateful; his father was about to send him 
to sea; he went into the snapping-turtle; and 
I advised Morton, as a friend, to keep out of 
that pond.” ° 

‘‘Didn’t his parents note the difference?” 
asked Ferguson. 

‘¢Yes; my new mother said to my father, 
*‘ Husband, what a good boy Edward has got 
to be!’ and he replied, ‘It was the sound 
whipping I gave him last Thursday, wife; that 
was the means of it.’ ‘I amso glad!’ said my 
mother; ‘now we shall not be obliged to send 
the poor boy to sea.’ You don’t know, boys, 
how nice it seemed to receive the kiss of a 
mother, walk in the green fields amid the 
perfume of flowers, and drink from the crystal 
spring, after being more than a hundred years 
a snapping-turtle, and burrowing in the black 
mud with snakes and bullfrogs.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


GETS HIS PAY AS HE GOES ALONG. 


HILE Savage was pouring forth this 
incoherent rhapsody, with scarcely the 
cessation of a moment, Morton was under- 
going a merited chastisement for his love of. 
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mischief. His uncle had given him accurate 
information in respect to the quantity of drug 
to be administered, and its effects as an opiate, 
but none whatever in relation to its tremen- 
dous power as a stimulant to the brain pre- 
viously. Therefore, while the others consid- 
ered it a peculiar phase of intoxication, and 
enjoyed it as most rare sport, Morton, terribly 
frightened, knew better, and thought he was 
going mad; tears came to his eyes, and he 
was a prey to the most agonizing thoughts. 
The others, meanwhile, continued to ply him 
with questions, in order to draw him out. 

‘“* Why,” asked Trafton, ‘‘ have not any of 
the rest of us been subject to these migra- 
tions?” 

**So you have, only it has not been per- 
mitted you to know it.” 

‘* What have I been?” 

** Your soul is very small, an inconsiderable 
thing; you were first a cockroach, then a sow- 
bug, then an adder, from thence passed toa 
negro.” 

‘*A nigger!” screamed Trafton, greatly en- 
raged; ‘‘call mea nigger? Repeat it if you 
dare!” 

** Away, slight man.” 

Trafton flung a cup of coffee at him. 


** Come one, come all ; this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I!” 


cried Savage, in a lofty tone, setting his back 
against the wall of the room, and putting 
himself in a posture of defence. 

Quiet was at length restored by the inter- 
ference of Hill and Perkins. 


? 


** What an affecting sight it is, boys.” said 
Savage, ‘‘to see poor Jim so under the in- 
fluence of liquor, and forming habits that will 
blight all his prospects in life, and break the 
hearts of his parents! If weeping would do 
any good, I could weep.” 

His attention being now directed to Trafton, 
he abandoned the region of metaphysics, and 
began to relate to Lowell and Ferguson the 
details of his sickness, and in a manner which 
indeed relieved the mind of Morton in respect 
to his sanity, but, on the other hand, kept 
him and the rest on tenter-hooks during the 
remainder of the evening. Avscore of times he 
came within a hair’s breadth of ripping up, 
from the bottom, the whole affair of the look- 
ing-glass, that had passed off so nicely, leav- 
ing James in the firm persuasion that for the 
time he had been black, and restored by the 
skill of the doctor and a comfrey poultice ; and 
it was only by their joint efforts in dexterous- 
ly diverting conversation, and the superlative 
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stupidity of Traften, that he was not let into 
the secret at once. 

“Tsay, Mort!” cried Savage, ‘‘ what are you 
going to do with that production of youthful 
genius? Ain’t you going to have it framed? 
It ought to be set in diamonds, and handed 
down, to keep your memory green in the 
minds of posterity.” 

Notwithstanding Morton looked daggers at 
him, put his finger on his own lips, and re- 
sorted to every method to make him take the 
hint and hold his tongue, he still persisted. He 
was about to say, You know whatI mean, Mort 
— that portrait of Jim Trafton, when Morton, 
in stern tones, exclaimed, ‘‘ No more of your 
remarks, Mrs. Fisher!” 

This created a- universal roar, in which the 
voice of Savage was drowned; and he went 
off to something else. 

At length Savage began to subside, and 
yawn. Morton, who was keenly watching 
him, said, ‘‘It is time for me to go; the les- 
son is hard, and I must be up in season.” 
And the assembly broke up. 

Perkins and Hathaway were boys of ex- 
cellent abilities, especially Perkins; they were 
splendidly fitted, but had fallen into indolent 
habits, though they liked to read, and were 
fond of writing and declamation. 

Savage was a sharp, shrewd fellow, of ex- 
cellent abilities and disposition, but without 
the least inclination to study, or interest in it; 
indeed, he never wanted to enter college, but 
had been sené there by his father, a wealthy 
ship-owner, who, like Squire Trafton, wanted 
a professional man in his family. 

After Richardson was in bed, Mort took 
from his wood closet the bottle containing the 
brown liquid, — which, on being exposed to 
the oxygen of the air, became black, — en- 
veloped in many folds of flannel. This was 
in order to keep it warm, for he had already 
brought it to a blood heat, by burying it in 
hot horse manure, at the president’s stable, 
fearing lest the chill of a cold liquid might 
arouse his victim. He also had a large and 
small paint brush, that had never been used. 
Blowing out the light, he got into bed, taking 
the bottle with him to keep it warm, and gave 
Richardson a hearty kick to let him know he 
was there. 

‘* Quit kicking me, Mort; it hurts, I can tell 
you.” 

When Richardson was fast asleep, Morton 
crawled from the bed, and slinging a lantern 
to his neck, took his materials, and removing 
the board over the closet, entered the room of 


} Savage, and soon ascertained that he was in 
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a sleep so profound that he could be handled 
without the least danger of waking him. 

‘* My uncle knows a thing or two;” and he 
proceeded very carefully to strip off the bed- 
clothes, and move him to the edge of the 
bed. He then took a clean horse-blanket, 
which he had brought from the president’s 
stable, and spread it over the bed; reduced 
Savage to the primitive state, placed him on 
the blanket, and proceeded with the brush to 
apply the liquid, using the larger brush for 
the body, and the smaller for the extremities 
— even regarding the eyelids, and the toe and 
finger nails) He was enabled to perform the 
operation more rapidly and skilfully, as he 
had been long accustomed to the use of the 
brush. After painting the face and hands, he 
diluted the liquid, and painted the rest of the 
body. It dried almost as fast as applied; and, 
in a short time after completing the operation, 
he was enabled to restore everything to its 
original state. Towards the latter part of the 


process, Savage seemed to be sensible of the 
cold, and made motions with his arms as 
though to draw the clothes over him, but 
manifested no further consciousness, nor once 
opened his eyes. 

** According to my uncle’s statement,” said 
Morton to himself, ‘‘ he’ll not wake up for four 


or five hours yet.” He now beat up the pillow, 
placed his head ina highér position, smoothed 
up the bed-clothes, and taking comb and 
brush, arranged the hair of the sleeper, and, 
sitting down, sketched the bed and its occu- 
pant, thus addressing the unconscious subject 
of his pencil: — 

‘*You are a splendid negro, Edward; with 
the most regular features, and the finest cra- 
nial developments of any black I ever saw. 
You perceive what you’ve come to in conse- 
quence of challenging Henry Morton, and 
biting his great toe half off when you were a 
snapping-turtle; and it’s something that won’t 
yield to Dr. L. and a poultice.” 

Carefully collecting his materials, he re- 
turned to his own room. His first care was 
to put every article he had used beyond the 
reach of the strictest scrutiny. Late as it 
was, he returned the president’s blanket to 
the stable. ‘‘I -have stained it,” he said; 
“but I know what will discharge the color.” 
The bottle of liquid and the paint brushes he 
threw into an old well, in which there was not 
less than six feet of water. These things done, 
he crept carefully into bed, without disturbing 
Richardson. 

‘I wish I had not done it,” said he, as he 
lay down. ‘This is the first thing I ever did 
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in my life that I should be ashamed to have 
my mother know. Father likes fun as well 
as I do, but he wouldn't like my giving 
him that drug. What if he did dare me! 
what need I care for him! I won't be dared 
into doing anything again, if I can help it” — 
a reservation which, considering Morton’s tem- 
perament and circumstances, it was very pru- 
dent to make. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


HE next morning after the social gath- 
ering we have described, neither Perkins, 
Hill, Hathaway, nor Savage was at prayers or 
recitation; but the occurrence was too com- 
mon to elicit remark. 

Morton (who defrayed in part the expenses 
of his board by cutting in the forest, and for 
the firewood consumed by his landlord, which 
farmer Beals hauled) boarded with Richard- 
son, Pike, and some others, at a distance from 
the college, while the rest took their meals 
together, and much nearer. 

The absentees did not make their appear- 
ance at breakfast, which was also nothing un- 
common. 

In about an hour after the rest had eaten, 
Hill, Perkins, and Hathaway came along. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Savage?” inquired the land- 
lady. 

*¢ Don’t know; haven’t seen him this morn- 
ing,” replied Hill; ‘‘ guess he’ll be along be- 
fore we get through.” 

He did not get along, and, after waiting a 
few minutes, they returned to their rooms. 

When Savage awoke he was sensible of a 
dull headache and slight nausea. He laya 
long time in a sort of waking trance, wink- 
ing, yawning, then gazing into infinite space, 
and dozing again. Conscious of a burning 
thirst, he at length got up for water, when 
he perceived that his entire body was black. 
Going to the glass, he found that his face was 
of the same hue. In his terror and surprise 
(with his faculties none of the clearest), some- 
thing very much like an oath escaped him. 
Sitting on the edge of the bed, he put both 
hands to his head, and, in a sort of strange 
bewilderment, strove to rally his benumbed 
faculties, and after a while proceeded leisurely 
to dress himself. 

“It may wash off,” he said to himself, and 
with soap and water made the experiment. 
The process reminded him of his washing 
Trafton. 

“It won’t come off on the cloth; they’ll 
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poultice me.” And, struck with the ludicrous 
manner in which justice had overtaken him, 
he roared aloud. ‘‘I might as well laugh as 
cry,” he said. ‘‘ Trafton will have the laugh 
on his side now.” 

His mirth, however, was of short duration; 
graver considerations prevailed. He heard 
the doors of the other rooms open and shut, 
as their occupants returned from breakfast, 
and knew that Hathaway or Perk would soon 
be at his door to know what had become of 
him, whether he was sick, and, anticipating 
the mortification of discovery, gritted his teeth 
with rage. ‘‘ Won't there be a time when it 
comes out! Every fellow in college, every 
man, woman, and child in town, will be blab- 
bing it; and I shall be a laughing-stock, and 
never hear the last of it. I wish I could skin 
myself.” 

Without the slightest knowledge of chem- 
istry, but too shrewd to believe, like Trafton, 
that it was the result of any disease, he knew 
it was the effect of some agent, applied by 
some one while he was asleep; but who it 
was, what it was, and how it could be done, 
he — totally ignorant of the effects of opium, 
or that it had been administered to him — 
was surely puzzled to know. 

In the hope of obtaining some clew to the 
mystery, he began to examine the premises. 
The fastenings of the windows were all in 
their places, and the room was in the second 
story. The door was locked, and the key in 
the lock. It was impossible that anybody 
could have put in another key. The fireplace 
was full of pieces of white paper. No one 
could have descended the chimney without 
bringing down with him soot that would be 
visible on the paper. 

His first thought was of Morton. He had 
not forgotten the conversation in Hill’s room; 
but how could he get in? He must have con- 
cealed himself in the room, and be there then. 
He searched the room in vain; examined the 
bed-clothes and his night-clothes, but there 
was not a stain on either. 

**T’m beat, dead beat!” he exclaimed, at 
length; ‘it must be the devil!” and he threw 
himself on the bed. The next moment he 
jumped up, exclaiming, “I’ve got it; they’re 
all in it, every one of them! I was drunk, 
and didn’t know what I was about. They put 
this stuff on me, and when it was dry put me 
to bed, and Morton was head man; no one 
but he could have got it up. I think it was 
real mean in Hathaway, any way.” 

While thus revolving matters in his own 
mind, there was a knock at the door. Savage 
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paid no attention to it for some moments, 
meanwhile deliberating as to the course he 
should pursue. The knocking continued. 

‘‘ If,” he said to himself, ‘‘I keep still, and 
they are sof all concerned in it, they will think 
I’m sick or dead, and break in, to see what is 
the matter; and if they are, they’ll do it to 
enjoy the fun.” 

He turned the key. 

‘For Heaven's sake, Ed, what ails you?” 
cried Hathaway. 

‘*T rather think you know better than I do,” 
said Savage, sulkily, locking the door after 
him. 

“Know! How should I know? Iam con- 
founded.” 

‘* Your astonishment is well put on.” 

“Put on? What do you mean by that?” 

¢ Tl ¢edZ you what I mean, Stillman Hatha- 
way, since you are so dull of apprehension. 
You and I are of the same age, within a few 
weeks, have always played together, been 
to school together, lived in the same street, 
shared everything in common, backed each 
other up in every scrape we got into, even 
dressed alike, and been just like brothers. I 
think it was so mean and low-lived in you to 
go into a conspiracy with outsiders to serve 
me in such a way as this! There’s honor, 
Still Hathaway, even among thieves. I used 
to think, when I fir8t read the A=neid about 
Nisus and Eurytus, that was just like me and 
Still Hathaway; but that dream has faded.” 
Aind the tears ran down his cheeks. 

“As God is my judge, Edward, you wrong 
me. Iam not the fellow to do such a thing, 
and I thought you knew me better; believe 
me, this is all news to me.” 

“Truly, Still?” 

“ Truly, Ed.” 

As Savage looked his friend in the face, and 
met his eye, he felt that he was sincere. 

“Forgive me, Still, if I have hurt your feel- 
ings; but my head snaps this morning, and I 
am half crazy. Only look here!” He bared 
his bosom and arms to his friend’s inspection. 
‘*T am just like this all over.” 

‘It is too bad; won’t it wash off? ” 

‘*No; water and soap make no impression 
on it. The thing must have been done when 
I was drunk, in Lowell and Ferguson’s room.” 

‘*Tt wasn’t done there. I wasn't drunk, nor 
anything like it. To be sure, when we broke 
up, you were pretty well sprung, but not 
enough to have that done to you. I went up 
stairs and to your room door with you, and 
you got up stairs well enough by taking hold 
of the rail. Don’t you recollect that you fell 
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down trying to knock my hat off, and I helped 
you get up?” 

‘*T believe now I do remember something 
about it.” 

‘“‘T heard you turn the key in the lock as I 
went away.” 

‘* How then was it done, and who did it?” 

‘* That’s more than I can tell.” 

*‘T can think of no one but Mort; but he 
couldn’t do it; he couldn’t get in.” 

Another knock at the door. Savage made a 
sign to Hathaway to reply. 

‘* Who’s there?” 

“Perk.” 

‘* Ed’s sick; won’t have anybody here but 
me.” 

‘* What’s the matter with him?” 

“Took too much opodeldoc last night.” 

** Still, ’'ve made up my mind what to do.” 

‘© Well, what is it?” 

**T believe it was Mort did this. But who- 
ever did it is expecting lots of fun out of it, 
because he thinks I shall have to expose my- 
self by going to recitations and meals; or, if 
I keep my room, the others will break in, and 
thus make me the laughing-stock of the whole 
college and village, till it wears off; and how 
long that will take nobody knows, but of 
course it wé// wear off. There wouldn’t be 


much fun in it, if it were not known.” 

‘* That’s so, sure.” 

“Tl spoil that fun, or my name’s not Ed 
Savage, and ‘some day I'll be square with 
him.” 


‘* How are you going to do that?” 

“I can do it, with your help.” 

“Pll do anything you say.” 

“I’m going to be sick to-day. I want you 
to stay here, get my food, and keep everybody 
out; and, when you go to recitation, lock me 
in, and put the key in your pocket.” 

**T’ll do it.” 

“T want you to get me a pack and fill it 
with provisions; to-night, as soon as it is 
dark, I start for home. I will travel nights, 
and lie by in the woods in the daytime, and 
stay there till I get rid of this. You can give 
out that I have gone home sick.” 

“T know where I can get a pack. I am ac- 
quainted with a man who very often goes into 
the woods to look out timber, and has a pack, 
snow-shoes, and everything to camp out with.” 

“You see, Still, if I do this, all the good he 
can have of it will be chuckling over it alone; 
or, if he tells of it, he can’t exhibit me.” 

“*T see; that will be first rate.” 

“There’s one thing I’ve made up my mind 
to; I’ve done with liquor of all kinds. I won’t 
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put myself in the power of any one again. 
I'll be master of myself.” 

“‘ You can’t carry that out.” ° 

“*T will carry it out; you know I can stick 
to anything, if I have a mind.” 

“T know you are obstinate enough when 
you get your back up; but I wouldn’t make any 
rash promises. You feel sore and cross just 
now, and want to punish yourself; by and by 
you won’t feel so. What would you do if you 
were in a company of gentlemen where they 
had wine, and all drank? You wouldn’t want 
to be singular, and refuse.” 

*¢ Well, I shall.” 

‘Suppose you have company at home, — 
your father’s friends and yours, — and wine is 
on the table.” 

‘*T shall do the same.” 

‘* Suppose a lady asks you to pledge her?” 

“Tl say I’ve made a vow. The fact is, 
Still, it's easier for me to abstain altogether. 
I can’t drink moderately, as you and the others 
do; and so I'll not drink at all.” 

“Tl bet, the very first time that any of the 
fellows have a time, and anything to drink, 
that promise will be among the things that 
were.” 

‘*No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher.” 

“Time will show.” 

Although at a casual glance it may seem 
singular, it was easier for Savage to keep his 
vow, in those days of strong drink, than it 
would be for one desirous of reformation to 
abide by a temperance pledge now. Whena 
man signs a temperance pledge, he becomes a 
member of a party to which there is a sys- 
tematic and bitter opposition, and every in- 
fluence possible is used to induce him to break 
it; whereas it was often the case in those days, 
after excesses, men made a vow to abstain; 
and when a person said he had made a vow, 
he was not usually molested. 

‘‘Another thing I want you to do, Still. 
While I’m gone, I want you to set your wits 
to work, and find out if Mort did this.” 

“‘T’ll do the best Ican. As soon as you are 
gone, I'll go up and tell them you are gone 
home sick; and then I’ll see how Mort looks, 
hear what he says, and notice what inquiries 
he makes. ‘I don’t believe but what I can tell 
whether he has done itor not. And I'll pump 
Rich; he ain’t so deep as Mort, is more likely 
to speak before he thinks. I'll look at Mort’s 
hands; perhaps there will be some black on 
them.” 

*“‘T tell you, Still, go into their room when 
they are out, and mouse round; perhaps you'll 
find some cloth he’s used, or there’ll be some 
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of the stuff on the floor, or on his shoes, where 
he dropped it by accident, and didn’t see it.’’ 

‘** Yes, or some bottle he’s kept it in.” 

“‘ Walk over to Freeport with me, Still.” 

**T will — just as lief do so as not.” 

During the latter part of this conversation 
Savage was combing his hair. All at once he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Look here, Hathaway, see what 
I’ve found!” Between the teeth of the comb 
were some bristles. 

‘““You are going to migrate again, Ed. 
Well, I should rather be a snapping-turtle 
than a hog.” 

“That is because I got intoxicated. This 
stuff was put on with a brush, and these 
bristles came out of it; I’ll take care of them.” 

‘*Here’s a place the brush didn’t touch,” 
said Hathaway, turning up the rim of his 
companion’s ear; ‘ but I don’t think your 
plan will work,-.after all.” 

‘* What's the reason it won’t?” 

** Because, if I go to the president, tell him 
you’re sick and want permission to go home, 
he will want to know what is the matter; 
whether you’ve had the doctor;- and if he 
thinks you ought to go home, will want a line 
from him, or perhaps come to see you him- 
self.” 

‘*T won’t get excused; I’ll clear right out.” 

‘¢ Then you'll be expelled.” : 

**T don’t care; let them expel; I shall be 
glad of it. I never wanted to come here. I 
want to go into business.” 

‘* But your father won’t be glad of it.” 

‘That indeed. Come, Hath, get me some 
breakfast, and then we can talk. I’m half 
starved.” 

‘** Shall I get some gruel?” 

‘“*Gruel! No; get some beefsteak and 
strong c<ffee.” 

“Mrs. S. will think you’re very sick.” 

‘* Well, then, go to Dow’s tavern and get it; 
here’s the money.” 

** Will you have a glass of wine with it?” 

**No more of your remarks, Mrs. Fisher.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—__ 


—— ELEGANCE resides not with the uphol- 
sterer or the draper; it is not put up with the 
hangings or the curtains; it is not in carpet- 
ings, or gilded furniture, or rare ornaments; 
but it exists in the spirit presiding over the 
apartments of your home. 


——. NeEvER lose a chance of seeing any- 
thing beautiful: There are many avenues to 
our hearts besides our ears and braius. 





AUNT SUSANNAH. 


BY M. R. W. 


UNT SUSANNAH said, one day, 
‘¢ T’ll write a children’s story.” 

She thought it would be only play, 

And might result in glory. 
Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 

Aunt Susannah, Susie, 
She thought she saw her way clear through; 

It made her feel quite boozy. 


She said, ‘‘ It must be something fresh, 
That ne’er before was printed, 
Nor seen by children in the flesh, 
Nor dreamed about, nor hinted.” 
Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie, 
A jollier auntie never grew, 
She was so very news-y. 


Now all about her native town 
She gadded more than usual, 
With careful pencil jotting down 
Whatever seemed unusual. 

Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie, 

She hadn’t anything to do 
But write, and be so news-y. 


Each morn, by two, she was awake, 
Thinking about her story. 

Such pains, she thought, must surely make 
A marvellous morning-glory. 

Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie, 

She couldn’t see her way quite through, 
And suddenly grew muse-y. 


‘¢Tf brains but shoot forth fancies new 
For editors and children, 

Our heads, like beans, may split in two. 
Ah! writin’ is bewilderin’.” 

Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie, 

She thought of subjects not a few, 
All ancient as the blue sea. 


She thought, till fancies seemed to sprout 
Within her brain, like mushrooms ; 
She thought, till she began to doubt 
If brains were more than brush-brooms. 
Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie, 
She gathered rubbish, old and new, 
And grew, each day, more boozy. 


It seemed as though her head must burst, 
To let out what was in it. 
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Alas! it did; she charged me first — 
Her story — to begin it. 

Aunt Susannah, Susan, Sue, 
Aunt Susannah, Susie! 

Nine unfledged tales like rockets flew, 
When burst that head: poor Susie! 


TALES OF ANCIENT DAYS. 


X. THE ARGONAUTS, OR THE SEARCH 
FOR THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


THAMAS was king of Beotia, one of 
the ancient countries of Greece. His 
wife was Nephele, by whom he had two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter, named Phrixus and 
Helle. Subsequently, a family dispute having 
arisen,he divorced his wife, and married anoth- 
er,named Ino. The feelings of a step-mother, 
in those early days, were as they are often 
at present. Ino, naturally looking to the bet- 
ter interests of her own children, became jeal- 
ous of the children of Nephele, and resolved 
to destroy them. For this purpose she per- 
suaded the women to parch the seed-corn, 
without the knowledge of her husband, so 
that when the laborers had planted it, it failed 
to sprout. Hence the lands yielded no grain, 
and a famine — the last year’s produce being 
nearly exhausted — seemed impending. The 
old king, frightened by the strange freak, and 
fearing that he had incurred the anger of the 
gods, immediately sent to Delphi to consult 
the oracle, in what way the famine might be 
averted. 

The step-mother, having still the upper 
hand, persuaded the messenger to say to the 
king that Apollo ordained that the boy Phrix- 
us should be sacrificed to Jupiter without de- 
lay. Athamas, easily deceived by the reply, 
was already on the point of slaying his son 
before the altar, when Nephele, with the 
usual tenderness and anxious care of a moth- 
er, snatched away both son and daughter, and 
gave them a golden-fleeced ram, which Mer- 
cury had given her, and told them to sail the 
seas over. Mounted upon his back, they pro- 
ceeded safely on their journey, until they came 
to the water between Sigeum and the Cher- 
sonese, into which Helle fell and was drowned. 
The stream ever since was known by the name 
of the Hellespont, or Helle’s Sea. It is known 
now by its modern name, Dardanelles. 

Phrixus, more fortunate than his sister, ar- 
rived at Colchis, and became acquainted with 
the ruler Aétes, who received him very kindly, 
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and gave him his daughter in marriage. Hav- 
ing spent a few days in joyful festivities, he 
sacrificed the ram to Jupiter, and gave the 
fleece to the king, who hung it upon an oak 
tree in the forest of Mars. But it was not 
long to remain there, as the story will soon 
disclose. 

In later times, Pelias, the brother of Aéson, 
deprived the latter of his crown and kingdom, 
by fraud or force, and then sought to slay the 
prince, named Jason; but the parents gave out 
that he was dead, and meantime conveyed 
him by night to a certain cave, where he was 
nourished by a centaur. At length, when 
Jason had reached the age of twenty, he went 
to Pelias, whom an oracle had forewarned, 
and demanded the kingdom of his fathers. 

The usurper, frightened out of his wits, 
promised to restore the crown, provided Jason 
brought him the golden fleece from Colchis. 
Having thought the matter over for some 
time, he determined to undertake the expe- 
dition, and ordered a large ship to be built 
for the purpose. The name of this vessel was 
Argo, after its builder. The prince then con- 
sulted the oracle, which bade him invite the 
greatest heroes of the day to share in the dan- 
gers and privations, the glory and honor, of 
the voyage. The call was quickly responded 
to, and numerous sons of gods hastened to. 
embark with him. There were fifty in all—a 
numerous array of illustrious names. 

When everything was prepared, they set 
sail, and a glorious sight it was. The sooth- 
sayer gave the word, and the noble mariners 
each pushed an oar; and, while Orpheus, the 
famous bard, struck the lyre and sang with 
his voice, their oars kept time to the harmony. 
A long voyage lay before them, and many dif- 
ficulties were to be met with. They landed at 
several places, and joined in wild festivities 
with the natives. They encountered fierce 
storms, and sickness diminished their num- 
ber. They had several queer adventures, and 
accepted many challenges; but the heroes 
were always successful, and fame hovered 
around their names. 

At last they arrived at Colchis, and ex- 
plained to the king the purpose of the mis- 
sion. But the old ruler was averse, and im- 
posed conditions so hard that the Argonauts 
must surely have perished in the attempt, had 
not Medea, the king’s daughter, fallen in love 
with their leader. 

In a conference with Jason she swore fidelity, 
and pledged herself to persuade her father to 
retract the conditions, provided Jason mar 





ried her, and took her with him to Greece. 
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The king had ordered him to tame bulls, 
two in number, the gifts of Vulcan, which 
had brazen horns and feet, and breathed fire 
from their throats. When he had yoked 
them, he was to plough a piece of ground, 
and sow the serpents’ teeth which Aétes pos- 
sessed, for Minerva had given him one half of 
those which Cadmus had sown at Thebes. All 
of this work, according to command, was to 
be performed in one day. 

But Medea played the part of a loving girl. 
She fully comprehended the injustice of the 
conditions, and sought out means to prevent 
the accomplishment. She possessed the pow- 
ers of an enchantress; and, having prepared 
a certain salve, she bade Jason rub it upon 
his body, shield, and spear. This salve pos- 
sessed a singular virtue of being proof against 
fire and steel. She also told him that, so soon 
as he had sown the teeth, armed men would 
arise out of the ground and attack him; but 
that he must defend himself by throwing 
stones among them, so that while they were 
fighting among themselves about them, — 
each imagining his neighbor to be playing 
tricks upon him,—he could attack them 
singly and kill them. 

Jason followed the advice, and came off the 
winner in the contest, having slain all of his 
foes. But the king still refused to surrender 
the fleece, snd, finding himself hard-baffled, 
determined to burn the Argo and slay her crew. 

One night, Medea —still playing the part 
of a guardian angel — led Jason to where the 
golden fleece hung, and, after having put to 
sleep, by means of her drugs, the serpent 
which kept eternal watch over it, she snatched 
the fleece, and giving it to Jason, they all re- 
embarked in the Argo, and put to sea. Medea 
went with them. Another long voyage lay 
before them, and their adventures were as 
varied and strange as before. One night, 
upon leaving the Island of Crete, the dark- 
ness was so black that they could not see 
where they were; but Apollo shot an arrow 
into the water, the gleam of which guided 
them safely on. Finally they reached home, 
after an absence of four months. 

During the absence of Jason, Pelias, by his 
harshness, had forced the father and mother 
of the hero to self-destruction, and had killed 
the remaining child. 

Jason, having given the fleece to the king, 
and impatient to seek vengeance, persuaded 
Medea to exercise her art in his behalf. One 
‘day, while they were in the palace together, 
she boasted of her power of restoring youth, 
and proved it by cutting up an old ram, and 
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putting the pieces in a pot, from which issued 
a young lamb. She persuaded the daughters 
to serve their father in the same way, and 
then refused to restore him to youth. 

The son of Pelias, angered by the death of 
the old king, drove Jason and Medea from the 
kingdom; and they, going to Corinth, set- 
tled down and lived happily for ten years. 
In time Jason fell in love with another girl, 
and wishing to marry her, put away Medea. 
But she revenged herself by killing the bride, 
by means of a poisoned robe and crown, which 
she sent to her as gifts. She then killed her 
own children, and fled to Athens. Jason, 
lamenting their tragic fate, and becoming 
wearied of the cares of life, put an end to his 
own career. And Medea, after having re- 
turned to Colchis unknown, and _ having 
passed through several other adventures, 
died, and became the bride of Achilles in 
the Elysian Fields. 

Thus we see through what cares and _ hard- 
ships one must pass before he is successful in 
obtaining fame and fortune. Such gifts are 
not gained by the mere asking; they must be 
striven for with much patience and endurance. 
And often, as we have seen, many will allow 
themselves to commit rash deeds — sometimes, 
too, of fatal issue — in their ardor for success. 
Let us seek to gain the prize honorably, even 
though the labor be severe; for heaven itself 
is not to be reached, save after a life of de- 
spair and continued misfortune. 


** Honor and wealth we all may gain, 
But the seeking them is constant pain.’’ 


WILL’S PRINTING-PRESS. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


ILL was a live boy, through and 

through; none of your “ girl-boys,” 
nor ‘‘a nice little man,” I assure you; but 
just a rollicking, roistering, hungry boy. 

He had no regard for nerves, to be sure, 
and very little for a tidy room, much to Jen- 
nie’s disgust, who was the very pink of neat- 
ness. But Will’s mind was not absorbed with 
house-cleaning, like Jennie’s, and I don’t sup- 
pose the boy really knew when his shoes were 
dirty, or when the floor was just washed. And 
perhaps he thought Jennie was a little fussy 
and particular. But then he was so full of 
life and vigor, his brain teeming with boyish 
projects, his veins swelling with warm young 
blood, that his mother and I could easily for- 
give his heedlessness. He was manly, too, and 
generous, and not a bit afraid of work. To 
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be sure, he was somewhat in a hurry to be a 
man; but I believe that is a trait very com- 
mon with boys. 

I must tell you one of Will's eenethennine 
though it has nothing to do with the printing- 
press. It was so characteristic of the boy you 
will like to know it. 

Will cherished an opinion of his own, which 
he defended with all his powers of logic, now 
and then, that any one could develop certain 
powers of body or mind to an extreme degree, 
by a judicious system of training. He wasa 
firm believer in Dr. Windship, and, like him, 
had an ambition to lift a ton. He fancied that 
he had only to go through a severe experience 
of physical hardship to — the bodily 
strength of a blacksmith. 

One night Will came home very quiet and 
subdued, ate but little supper, and seemed in- 
clined to occupy the lounge — something quite 
unusual for him; for he was always hungry, 
and never monopolized the easiest chair and 
sofa, as some boys do. 

His mother was really anxious about him; 
but Will confessed that he had been helping 
Mr. Smith build a stone wall, and was a little 
tired. We didn’t wonder at it, and expostu- 
lated with him for attempting such hard work ; 
but he said that he would be all right in the 


morning, and it was good for boys to be tired 
once in a while. 


After he went to bed, his mother found him 
in a strange, heavy sleep, bathed in profuse 
perspiration, as of the greatest physical ex- 
haustion. She was quite alarmed, and want- 
ed to call the doctor. 

In the morning Will crept down stairs as 
stiff and lame as a rheumatic octogenarian, 
and still clung to the sofa. 

In the course of the morning Mr. Smith 
came in. He was a gruff, good-natured old 
farmer, as tough and gnarly as a pitch-pine 
knot. 

Will said nothing, and the old man took no 
notice of him; but there was a grim humor 
lurking among his wrinkles. 

‘I’ve lost my hired man,” he said. ‘‘ Seen 
anything on him loafin’ raound here this 
mornin’? ” 

Will kept his eyes on his book, although the 
color spread slowly over his face. The old 
man went on. 

“It’s kinder aggravatin’ to hev hired men 
clar aout that way —ain’t it, naow, Mis’ 
Stevens?” 

“*T should think it was,” said Will’s mother. 

*“Yew can bet thar ain’t much fun in it. 
"Twas on’y yesterday mornin’, a good-lookin’ 
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feller came raound ter my place; an’ sez he, 
‘Mister Smith,’ sez he, ‘don’t ye wanter hire a 
man to build that air wall?’ ‘I dew; that’sa 
fact,’ sez I. ‘My old bones ain’t what they 
was wonst,’ sez I. ‘Take right holt.’ He 
worked one day, Mis’ Stevens, and then he 
jest clared out; an’ here I am, right in the 
suds.” 

Mr. Smith glanced furtively at Will’s con- 
fused and conscious face, and laughed a little, 
as though it was all a wonderful joke; then he 
went away, saying, ‘‘ Wal, I s’pose it’s my 
luck; an’ I’ve got to grin an’ bear it.” 

We all said it was too bad; but Will kept 
on reading. 

It appeared that our boy, bent on carrying 
out his favorite theory, had made a confidant 
of Mr. Smith, and begged the privilege of 
trying the hardening process by building stone 
wall. 

Mr. Smith, believing that experience is a 
good teacher, promised Will a dollar a day if 
he would help him build the wall. So Will 
tugged and lifted at the great rocks, disgusted 
to see that the old farmer could easily lift rocks 
which he could scarcely stir; and he threw 
himself into his experiment with a reckless 
disregard of his tender hands and sinews, 
that came near working him serious and life- 
long injury. 

I think Will cared far less for his lame back 
than he did for the failure of his experiment. 

But there was one thing in the world that 
Will coveted, if possible, more than hardy 
sinews — Ned Kingley’s printing-press. It 
was a nice Novelty press, nearly new, that 
cost, with the furniture, more than seventy- 
five dollars. There was type enough to print 
a small paper. 

Ned was an impulsive, fickle-minded fellow, 
and when he found that one could not learn 
to be a printer in a minute, he got tired of it; 
and his printing establishment was now for 
sale for fifty dollars. 

Will had been fairly bewitched with the con- 
cern ever since Ned had it, and had hung 
round it till he already knew more about print- 
ing than Ned did. 

Fifty dollars was a big sum fora poor boy 
of fourteen. Ned offered to take thirty down, 
and the balance on a mortgage. 

Will had a savings bank, with a hole in the 
top. He was a good boy to save money, and 
he picked up a great many pennies working 
for the neighbors in planting and harvest. 

Just about this time he took a notion to 
count his money. Thirty-two dollars! Will 
had not dreamed of half the sum. 
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Everybody told him he was throwing his 
money away, and he would wish he had it 
back again. His father offered to sell him 
some sheep, or a cow. 

But there was no denying that the money 
was Will’s. He had worked hard for it, and 
saved it frugally, and he was sure he should 
never be happy again unless he had that 
printing-press. 

Of course there was a business transaction 
between the two boys soon after. A bill of 
sale was executed, and Will brought home 
the press and fixings in triumph; the cases 
somewhat pied, and part of the full-face pica 
in the ink can. But what of that? Will's bed- 
room was speedily transformed into a first- 
class printing-office; and for weeks, when I 
woke in the morning, I could always hear the 
click, click, of setting type in Will’s chamber. 
Every member of the family was shortly fur- 
nished with visiting cards, elegantly printed 
in gilt, double-English card text. Circulars 
appeared about the neighborhood, announ- 
cing, in most business-like terms, that 

** William Stevens, Jr., was now prepared to 
print envelopes, cards, bill-heads, circulars, 
and handbills, with neatness and despatch, at 
the lowest current rates.” 

Will confided to me his determination to 
make his printing-office pay for itself. 

One day the neighbors were astonished by 
the appearance on their doorsteps, at a very 
early hour, of a unique publication, a little 
uncertain as to the “impression,” and not 
quite up with the Atlantic in proof-reading, 
bearing the euphonious title of ‘‘ The Rattle- 
trap, in double great primer rustic shade type. 
William Stevens, Jr., editor and proprietor. 
Advertisements inserted at five cents a line, 
or two dollars a column.” 

The paper contained two stories, full of 
hair-breadth escapes, impossible Indians, and 
most improbable bears, — a piece of selected 
poetry, some well-chosen items of fun, anda 
prospectus that promised great things for the 
future. 

There was a dash and freshness about the 
little sheet, a boyish spirit of invincible ambi- 
tion, that pleased us all, and nearly reconciled 
us to Will’s folly, — as we called it, — since we 
saw how much his heart was in it. 

Subscriptions to the Rattletrap came in but 
slowly, even at the low rate of fifteen cents a 
year; and a few advertisements did not fur- 
nish a golden harvest. In fact, the second 
payment was nearly due, and Will had not 
earned half the amount. 

One day, however, a customer appeared; a 
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corpulent, red-faced stranger, with a very pro- 
tuberant stomach, and exceedingly wheezy. 
He had seen a copy of the Rattletrap, and was 
quite overcome with the joke. He would not 
believe that a boy fourteen years old could 
really make a paper — a thing he could not do 
himself to save his life; and he had rode out 
from Wistervale to see the editor. 

He laughed so heartily at the idea that we 
were really alarmed for fear he would never 
get his breath again; but he did, although he 
continued to shake and gurgle gently at inter- 
vals, with a series of internal chuckles, like 
the after-heavings of an earthquake. 

Finally he managed to wheeze out his er- 
rand. He was so pleased with this wonderful 
paper and its great editor, that he had re- 
solved to advertise largely in itscolumns. He 
would fill half the sheet with his advertise- 
ment, buy a thousand copies at a cent apiece, 
and engage the printer to furnish him two or 
three thousand business cards. 

Will grew faint at this golden prospect, and 
could only stammer out his thanks for such 
generous patronage. There could not be less 
than twenty-five dollars in this job, perhaps 
thirty. Will thought he must be dreaming. 

The fat customer had another season of 
gentle gurgling, as he surveyed the slender 
form of the dignified young editor; then pro- 
duced from his pocket, with much difficulty, a 
paper covered with the most illegible scrawls 
I ever saw, unless it was Horace Greeley’s 
hieroglyphics. Will scanned it in hopeless 
dismay. It was about as plain as so much 
Sanscrit. 

When the stranger saw Will’s bewildered 
gaze, his delight reached a frightful climax. 
The top of his bald, shiny head grew crim- 
son, and his face and neck bloomed into deep- 
est purple. He wheezed, and shook, and 
choked, until we really feared an apoplectic 
fit. When, after a while, he recovered, he 
took the paper, and read to Will the adver- 
tisement he had prepared, which was some- 
thing like this : — 

‘‘ Wines, and Liquors of all kinds, im- 
ported and for sale by John Gorman. 

‘¢ The best brandies and whiskeys constantly 
on hand, in large and small quantities, to suit 
customers,” &c., &c. 

As he read the document, Will’s eyes were 
fixed upon him. A stormy wave of emotion 
swept over the boy’s face. His eyes dilated, 
and a suspicion of tears made them brighter; 
his face flushed, and then grew pale. 

“There, my lad,” said the liquor merchant, 
crumpling the paper, and handing it to Will, 
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‘you can read it now. Can’t read my own 
writing arter it gets cold; never could. Hand 
ain’t quite so steady as it was once. Put it in 
big type, Mr. Editor, on one whole side of 
your big sheet. Twice three’s six; twice six, 
twelve — ten and two. Here’s yer money.” 

He produced a bulky pocket-book, and 
counted out twelve dollars for the advertise- 
ment. 

Will did not take it. His voice choked a 
little, but he quickly mastered his disappoint- 
ment. 

‘IT thank you very kindly, Mr. Gorman,” 
Will said, courteously; ‘‘ but I don’t think I 
can insert your advertisement.” 

**O, yes, you can! Nothing easier. We'll 
make it thirty dollars for the job. I suppose 
twenty-five would pay for it; but I like to en- 
courage — young — youthful — rising —a — 
a— genius, you know.” 

Will had never been so tempted before. I 
thought of him who once said, ‘ All this will 
I give you,” and silently prayed for Will. 

He was stanch to the core. However soft 
and yielding his boyish sinews, his heart was 
strong and manly. He seemed to grow taller 
with the gentle dignity and firmness with 
which he replied, — 

‘‘T am sure you are very kind, sir; but I— 
I don't approve of the liquor business; and 
so, you see, I could not conscientiously adver- 
tise it.” 

The dim eyes of the merchant opened wide 
with wonder, and when at last he could not 
but understand Will’s unequivocal language, 
he was quite convulsed with mirth at this last, 
most superb joke of all. He declared that he 
would tell everybody in Wistarvale. It was 
too good, altogether too funny. He must tell 
of it. 

He tried all his persuasive power upon our 
brave boy, but without moving him from his 
steadfast honor, and finally departed, fully 
convinced that Will would call on him the 
next day, and revoke his decision. 

Will looked up, bewildered, as from a 
troubled dream. His disappointment was 
very keen; but I think he knew what it 
meant when his mother kissed him, and 
wiped away a tear from her eye. 

For several days afterwards the printing- 
press was untouched. 

The story spread abroad, however. Mr. 
Gorman must have fulfilled his threat, I 
think. At any rate, in a few weeks Will was 
quite overrun with small orders from strangers 
at Wistarvale, for cards, envelopes, and the 
like, as well as subscriptions to the paper; 
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and, though no such golden opportunity was 
presented again, his smaller earnings speedily 
more than reached his expectations. Hé soon 
paid for his press, and has nearly made up 
the old sum in his savings bank. 

Nobody laughs at Will’s enterprise, now 
that it is a success, and we sometimes think 
that he will one day become a real live editor, 
with a full-grown paper of his own, that will 
be sure to stand up for the right, and bravely 
denounce the wrong. 

At any rate, you will agree with me that 
Will is a brave and noble fellow, and well de- 
serves all success. 


BY AND BY. 
BY MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


EFORE you can wink, before you can 
think, 
The frosts will all disappear; 
The snow-drifts now cover where on tiptoe 
will hover 
The first crocus-bud of the year. 


Many a rude bough, bare and ashen-hued now, 
Touched by the godmother Spring, 
Will thrill through and through, as happy 
hearts do, 
And break into blossoming. 


What a flutter of wings, of beautiful things, 
Waiting for storms to be done! 

What songs will be sung, what magic be flung, 
When Spring-time her spell has begun! 


Little seeds underground wait and list for the 
sound 
Of wild water-brooks a-shouting, — 
‘¢ Crocus, come out! maple buds, stir about! 
Green grasses, ’tis time to be sprouting!” 


Though the snow-drifts pile high, by and by, 
by and by 
They will melt like dew in the sun; 
And snow-drop and clover will make haste to 
discover 
That winter is over and done. 


— Manomet II., who destroyed the Ro- 
man Empire of the East by the conquest of 
Constantinople, in 1453, was so devout a 
Mussulman, that, as often as he conversed 
with an infidel, — one who did not believe 
in the Koran, — he purified his face by wash- 


ing. / 
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HOW PHIL WENT HUNTING. 
BY SOPHIE MAY. 


TOLD you once how my brother Phil took 

care of me on my journey to Boston; and 
now I must tell you of something else he has 
done, in this month of August, A. D. 1870. 
* He came home one night with his hair 
clipped close to his skull. Such an object! 
His head looked like a dove-brown foot-ball, 
and when I blew on it you could see the white 
skin coming up in rows, like goose-flesh. 

“* Why, Phil,” said I, ‘‘ what in this world 
did possess you? You weren’t a beauty be- 
fore, and now you're enough to frighten weak- 
minded people out of their wits.” 

‘* Keep cool, Kate; keepcool. There’s great 
danger of heating the brain this weather. I’m 
off hunting to-morrow; so I thought I’d pre- 
pare for it.” 

‘** Yes, and very kind of you to contrive such 
a nice chance for the black flies and mosqui- 
tos! Won’t they enjoy it?” 

‘*None of your nonsense, Kate! A great 
deal you know about hunting! All I ask of 
you is, to see that Nancy and mother get up a 
tip-top box of provisions. I must go out now 
and dig for angle-worms.” 

‘¢ First time I ever heard of baiting moose 


with angle-worms,” said I; but Phil deigned 
no reply. 

Nancy was in the kitchen frying doughnuts ; 
mother roasting coffee, and spreading sand- 


wiches. Mother asked if I couldn’t help a lit- 
tle. So I went over to aunt Jane’s, and bor- 
rowed a few pounds of cheese, mouldy enough 
to choke you; but I wanted to do something 
for the boys. I forgot to say Ben was going 
too— Ben Pardee. He is twenty-four years 
old, and that is the reason father trusts Phil 
to go into the woods with him. But really 
Ben seems as young as anybody. He came to 
our house and spent the night, and mother 
was to call them up at three in the morning 
to a hasty breakfast, and they were to start at 
four. Of course she slept with one eye open, 
and had the sick headache after it; but they 
knew nothing of that, or, if they did, what is 
a paltry headache, let me ask, compared with 
the glory of shooting moose on the banks of 
Moosehead Lake? 

I was wakened at the first peep of dawn by 
the report of a gun. Some of Phil’s careless- 
ness. I got up and looked out of the window. 
There in the dim light stood the oddest figure, 
in a pea-blue jacket (I mean blue Zea-jacket), 
round cap, and brown over-alls. It was mo- 
tionles:s, and I should have taken it for a 
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scarecrow if it had not been stationed in the 
gravel path, where there is no corn planted. 
In a moment it flashed over me that that was 
Ben Pardee in disguise. 

I thought I would dress, and give the boys 
the pleasure of my company at breakfast; but 
when I got down stairs they had eaten, and 
mother was doing up the lunch. Bald-head . 
Phil, in a red shirt, with a belt round his 
waist, containing what I should call a scalp- 
ing-knife, was looking on. 

‘“‘Throw out that cheese, mother, the first 
thing you do. Have you put that frying-pan 
into the valise? Can’t miss our flapjacks. 
Two dippers? Two plates? Coffee? Salt? 
Sugar? Pepper? Dried beef? Condensed 
milk? Woollen stockings? Three or four 
herrings? ” 

Mother kept bowing her head, like a Chinese 
mandarin. 

‘*And here are about twenty pounds of 
hard tack in this flour-bag; so, if worst comes 
to worst, we shan’t starve. But you’d better 
believe, mother, we intend to feast like kings. 
What Ben don’t know about cooking I flatter 
myself I can teach him. Buy flour and mo- 
lasses at Greenville; and hurrah for a pot of 
beans baked in the ground! Look here, 
mother; we’re going to bring home a bushel 
of trout.” 

‘*Don’t, my son,” said mother, laughing. 
‘¢ Half a bushel is plenty this warm weather.” 

*¢ And blueberries. I give you to under- 
stand you may make up your mind for a few 
pies. No harm in fetching a cart-load of ber- 
ries. Preserve ’em, you know.” 

‘““Yes, Phil,” said I. ‘‘Give yourself no 
uneasiness. We'll make way with all the ber- 
ries you'll bring. What's this bundle?” 

‘¢ What do you suppose, Kate? Army blan- 
kets, of course. Two apiece, done up in a 
rubber blanket to keep off the rain. And now 
good by. And you and mother take good 
care of yourselves.” 

‘‘ Keep the advice for your own use,” said I; 
*¢ You'll need it. Don’t you shoot any more 
moose in our door-yard; and mind you write 
from Greenville.” 

Dear me, I shouldn’t have spoken so lightly 
if I had known what those boys were going 
into! 

They were determined to be democratic, and 
their wagon was the one we use to get in the 
pumpkins in the fall; and it hasn't the 
faintest suspicion of a spring. Ben put his 
beloved rifle under the seat. They got in, 
waved their absurd little caps, jerked up 
Don Pedro (that’s our plough-horse), the 
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wagon gave a few convulsive spasms, and off 
they started. 

I kept thinking all the while what cause we 
had for thankfulness that nobody in the vil- 
lage was awake to behold such a spectacle. 
ButI forgot all about that the moment they 
had rumbled out of hearing, and felt as lone- 
-some as Robinson Crusoe. 

The weather was desperately warm. You 
couldn’t get your breath without gasping; 
but, while I was debating whether to clear 
off the table or go back to bed, there came up 
a furious shower. They couldn’t have got 
farther than the ‘* Lower Mills” before it 
poured in sheets. 

‘““They’ll turn back,” said I; ‘‘ they won’t 
face such a flood.” 

‘Indeed they’ll not turn back,” said moth- 
er; ‘‘they’re too much afraid of Kate Pea- 
body’s tongue!” 

And she proved to be right; or, at any rate, 
we did not see them again. 

No letter came from Greenville; but that 
was nothing strange; in fact, we should have 
been rather surprised if they had written. 

They were to stay a fortnight, and had been 
gone just-a week when we were suddenly 
wakened in the hight by a terrific noise. It 
sounded like an unusually heavy peal of thun- 
der, and I sprang out of bed, exclaiming, 
‘That must have struck the house!” But 
no, the moon’ was sailing serenely across a 
clear sky. What-kad happened? 

Father, Nancy, and I met on the stairs, every 
one of us with a Jamp in our hands. 

“Nancy,” said father, ‘‘ go to Mrs. Peabody, 
and take her the camphor bottle.” 

I think I never was so frightened in my 
life; but father’s coolness reassured me, and 
I followed close at his heels. 

When we got into the front hall, what did 
we see? At first I was sure it was a colored 
burglar; then I knew it was a Sioux Indian, 
glaring at us and shaking ascalp. It turned 
out to be only Phil. He and Ben had got 
home at an unseasonable hour; and, in their 
anxiety not to disturb the house, Phil had 
crept in at the pantry window, and broken a 
whole shelf full of dishes, besides setting his 
cap into a pan of cream, and cutting his nose 
against a piece of goblet. He did look so 
bloody and forlorn, that I sat on-a stair and 
laughed till I cried. 

‘“** Why,’ Philip, ‘are you come so soon? 

Where are your berries, child?’ ” 

‘None of your joking, Miss Kate,” said a 
voice from the back parlor; and in walked Ben 
Pardee, tanned two shades darker than Phil. 
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“Are the moose all dead?” 
‘‘ And where is your horse?” 

‘¢ We thought we wouldn’t bring Don Pedro 
into the house, sir; we preferred to come quiet- 
ly,” replied Phil, forcing a smile. ‘‘ That is to 
say,” put in Ben, ‘‘the horse is in the stable. 
And as for the berries you inquired for, Miss 
Kate, they were so wild we couldn’t get any- 
where near them. Fact. Hope you won’t be 
disappointed.” 

“QO, no; not if you have brought the trout 
you promised.” 

‘* As for those trout — ” began Ben, as meek 
as Tom Pinch. 

‘¢The least said about trout the better,” 
broke in Phil; and then the two tawny people 
looked at each other, as much as to say, *‘ Shall 
we tell? Which better speak first?” 

‘*T see you’ve met with some sort of adven- 
ture,” said father. ‘* We'll hear it in the morn- 
ing. Go to bed row, and don’t get up till you 
are called.” 

They went without any more urging. 

‘Ts it possible,” said mother, when we met 
at the breakfast table, —‘‘is it possible that 
white people can look so much like bronze 
images? It must be some kind of a wash?” 

‘* All climate,” replied Phil; and I will let 
him tell the story in his own words. 

‘‘Got to Greenville wet as musk-rats. Had 
to dry our clothes all the evening. Went to 
find a guide. Lives in a hut as big as this 
room. Indian. More’n a dozen sleep in a 
row on the floor. Wife’s dead. He was four- 
teen when he was married; so was squaw.” 

‘“‘T hardly see what his squaw has to do with 
the story.” 

‘¢ Look out, Kate, or I’ll tell about his fa- 
ther. He lives at Chesuncook; he’s a hun- 
dred and nine years old. Ought to see his 
wrinkles!” 

‘*T don’t feel the least interest in his wrin- 
kles, Phil Peabody.” 

‘Well, our guide asks three dollars anda 
half a day for guiding; gets six for driving 
logs on the Penobscot. Said he’d go. We 
started from Greenville next morning at half- 
past seven, in steamer ‘ Day Dream.’ Got to 
the head of Sugar Island. There we left the 
steamboat; took a couple of canoes, paddled 
over to Spencer Bay, twelve miles. Got there 
about six o’clock in the afternoon. Guide 
built us a hut of spruce bark. Gay-looking 
place. Wish you could have seen it. Slept 
on floor, army blankets over us. 

‘‘Next morning the Indian left, but let us 
take a birch canoe to Spencer Pond. We 
were loaded down heavily with provisions 


said father. 
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and things. Tell you what. birch canoes are 
about as seaworthy as paper. We just tore 
ours on the rocks. Water was low, you see; 
rocks sticking up like sharks.” 

‘*Why, Phil, didn’t the water leak in?” 

‘Slightly, Kate. If we hadn’t known how 
to swim, reckon you wouldn’t have been both- 
ered with a brother much longer! Trouble 
was, the pond hadn’t any bottom; mud down 
to China. We floundered round there — how 
long was it, Ben?” 

‘¢ Four hours, or so.” 

‘* Yes, my watch stopped at the first plunge, 
and that was half past twelve, and 'twas all of 
four by the sun when we landed on the other 
side.” 

‘*O, my son, my son, what a narrow es- 
cape!” 

‘* Looked anything but narrow to us, moth- 
er —a pretty wide stretch, for we were just 
about in the middle of the pond. I thought, 
‘What if Ben should have a touch of cramp?’ 
It did look rather pokerish for a while; but we 
were determined not to give up the ship. We 
tugged it — the canoe, I mean — every step of 
the way. Lost most everything else. Ben's 
rifle is sinking yet; they'll hear from that over 
in Pekin.” 

** You lost that pepper and salt?” said I, all 
of a shudder, but trying to laugh. : 

‘*Yes; stirred ’em into the pond for season- 
ing, Kate. Frying-pan went; but ’twas good 
riddance, for what can you do with a frying- 
pan with nothing to fry? No flour, no butter, 
no fish, — for the fish-hooks took French leave. 
No small game, — for ammunition was gone, 
and we couldn’t shoot. There we were, as 
hungry as wolves. Planted all the beans at 
the bottom, put the pork in soak; hadn’t a 
plaguy thing left, as true as you live, but that 
bag of hard tack, and our blankets.” 

‘* You poor dear souls; but weren’t you cold 
after such a long bath?” 

Phil answered by whistling like the east 
wind through a keyhole. ‘‘ Matches were 
wet, mother; blankets too: took two days 
and nights to dry ’em.” 

‘* Why didn’t you go to a farm-house, and 
make yourselves comfortable?” 

‘** Several reasons, Kate. First and foremost, 
there wasn’t a house within fifty miles. We 
lived on hard tack — soft enough — wasn’t it, 
Ben? Soaked four hours, you know.” 

“That was a severe joke,” said father. 
‘* How did you amuse yourselves? How long 
did you stay?” 

‘* We amused ourselves peeling bark, telling 
conundrums, and sleeping. Had to stay tilla 





boat came, and that was four days. Then 
some Boston fellows returned from a trip up 
the pond, and took us in their boat back to 
Greenville.” 

‘* Weren't you thankful to see them? And 
then you went to a hotel, and had a decent 


supper?” 


‘No, Kate. We had to take civilization by . 


degrees. We bought some more flour, mo- 
lasses, and all the fixings, and the whole lot 
of us went off by ourselves, and fried flap- 
jacks, Boston chaps and all. Tell you what, 
now, they tasted good! We camped out 
again. Flies bit like sixty;” Phil rubbed his 
bald head; ‘‘and about that time we con- 
cluded we’d better come home.” 

‘* The best thing you could have done,” said 
I; and there I stopped. 

I was thinking how we had been making 
preserves the day before yesterday — mother 
and I—as coolly as we could over a hot 
stove; and there were those dear boys strug- 
gling for their lives, and we never dreamed it! 

I had fifty jokes to offer, about the moose, 
the trout, and the blueberries; but, somehow, 
the thought of the danger they’d been in 
sealed my lips, and I hadn’t a word to say. 


—_——_>_—_—. 


A Doe Srory. —A story is told of a fine 
Newfoundland dog, whose head was quite 
turned with flattery. It appears that he had 
several times been instrumental in saving 
persons from drowning, for which he was so 
caressed and flattered, that he conceived a 
perfect mania for such works of humanity. 
Day after day he might be seen anxiously 
visiting every brook and pond near his mas- 
ter’s residence, until at last he became dis- 
gusted at the pertinacity with which people 
kept out of the water. His ingenious brain at 
length hit upon an expedient. Whenever he 
saw achild upon the brink of the water, he 
would watch his chance, leap upon him, and 
push him in, then gallantly rush to the rescue. 
There was no manner of doubt that the only 
motive the dog had for pushing him into the 
water was the pleasure of pulling him out. 
He carried this sport so far that parents were 
much alarmed for their children’s safety, and 
the poor brute’s life paid the penalty of his 
eccentricity. 


— Tue potato was originally found in 
North America. A Frenchman, called Par- 
mentier, first cultivated and improved it. To- 
matoes came from Mexico, and spinach from 
the north of Asia. 
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EXTINGUISHING THE FIRE. 


PLAYING FIRE. 


BY EDWARD S. MORSE. 


gen described our way of playing sol- 
dier in the January number of this Maga- 
zine, let us explain another amusement, from 
which we derived an infinite amount of fun; 
and that was “‘ playing fire.” 

There is no event the city boy takes more 
delight in than the fires that occur in his 
neighborhood. Who does not remember the 
absorbing interest we took in the ‘‘ Fire” from 
the incipient alarm to the ringing of the bells, 
and wild dash of engines through the street? 
Such excitement! No realization of the loss 
of property, the misery of the unfortunate 
sufferers; perfectly oblivious to all of these 
attendants of every fire, nothing debarred a 
complete enjoyment of the sight; and for one, 
Ican say, that it was an awful disappointment 
if the fire was extinguished too promptly. 
Now, as I sit at work, quite indifferent to the 
fire alarm, I can scarcely realize that an en- 
joyment so supreme, when a boy, has faded 
with the few short years that have passed 
since then. Nowadays, however, with the 
powerful steamers and electric fire-alarm, the 
excitement is all gone; and, it might be added, 
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the universal custom of fire insurance has 
taken away most of the misery accompanying 
such disasters. A few mechanical taps of the 
bell, a rattling stampede of the steamers, and a 
flood of water poured on without stint, mercy, 
or fatigue, and the fire is extinguished. As we 
remember it years ago, the whole city was in 
an uproar, —the rapid and discordant clang- 
ing of every church bell, everybody yelling 
fire, — and it was such a liberty to gather up 
a tremendous breath, and yell the forbidden 
word too! The race of rival fire companies, 
the contests at the fire, where one engine 
played into another, and either ‘‘ washed” or 
was ‘‘sucked” by its opponent. And, as the 
firemen bent to their work, the inevitable 
chorus of fifty or a hundred vigorous male 
voices chimed in with the time-keeping thud 
of the brakes, and mingled strangely with the 
crackling of the fire, the crash of chimneys or. 
falling beams, the shouts of the officers, and 
the many strange murmurs of the crowd 
around. If we remember rightly, the songs 
were generally those sung by sailors, and rare- 
ly, if ever, had reference to the surroundings. 

The country boy is fortunately denied the 
frequent enjoyment of these pleasures, though 
where a village possesses a hand engine, we 
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Side view of engine. 


A, air-chamber. JZ, showing hole to which the leading hose is attached. CC, cylinders. 


VVVY, leather valves PR, piston-rod. VC, vacuum-chamber, dotted. SH, suction-hose, dotted. The parts shaded 


Willi, represent lead. 


The parts with cross shading represent the wooden ends of the air-chamber and cylinders. 


The 


arrows at the ends of the brake show the direction they are going, and the other arrows show the direction in which the 


water is going. 


have no doubt that the occurrence of a fire is 
hailed with unfeigned delight. 

The gratification that boys derive from their 
sports, where they are in imitation of the ac- 
tual experience of their parents, is just in pro- 
portion to the resemblance these sports bear 
to the reality. Thus, playing shop has been 
one of the happiest amusements of childhood, 
for in this sport the imitation is perfect. Pins, 
needles, and old nails, the currency of those 
days, had as clear a money value as the solid 
coin of their fathers, and were a great deal 
more genuine than the filthy money of to-day. 

It makes one feel old to consider that many 
of our strapping, grown-up boys have no 
recollection of silver coin as currency. But 
let us describe how we played fire, though 
possibly many a parent will object to such 
sport for their boys as dangerous, though they 
will allow them to slide down hill at the im- 
minent risk of breaking their heads, oppose 
no restraint to their venturing on ice, though 
the papers are full of drowning accidents from 
this cause alone. In fact, sliding, bathing, 
skating, or sailing, is accompanied with far 
more danger than the sport we are to de- 
scribe. 

In playing fire, we first made our house to 
burn. This was generally made from a wood- 





en box, or large pasteboard one. 
house was made of it, with windows cut in the 
side, a sign painted to suit our fancy, and hung 


A two-story 


over the door. The lower floor was filled with 
shavings and chips, and the upper floor was 
filled with little bundles and bales of goods, 
pill-boxes, and toys, and as near an imitation 
as possible was made of what the interior of 
a store might contain. With us the fire took 
place in a spare room that was used as a wash- 
room. It had a brick hearth, and draught not 
sufficient to remove one tenth part of the 
smoke made by the fire. Better still, how- 
ever, was the yard, where the smoke caused 
no annoyance. Various contrivances were 
made by which we could imitate the streams 
of the fire engines. Our first method con- 
sisted in using a long quill, stopping one end 
with a little plug of wood, and with a pin 
drilling a little hole in the side of the quill. A 
fine stream was then produced, by blowing 
water through the quill from the mouth. 
Having got the house ready, it was set on 
fire, and allowed to get well under way before 
the alarm was sounded. A bell was rung, fire 
was shouted, and we boys hastened to the 
burning building. Our reservoirs were handy, 
in the shape of dippers of water; and, filling 
our mouths with the water, we forced or 
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squirted the fine streams through our quills 
into the windows, and over the building. 


The smoke blinded our eyes, and our fingers | 


now and then got scorched in efforts to save 
the goods within; for we had long hooks, in 
imitation of the hook and ladder companies, 
only we used them to pull out the goods with- 
in the building, as well as to pull the building 
down when it was nearly burned. With these 
hooks we would reach into the windows and 
haul out the tiny bales of cloth, little boxes; 
and the various articles we had previously 
placed there. Little strings with loops were 
tied to the bundles, so we could more readily 
handle them. 

These struggles with the burning building 
would often last an hour or more, filled with 
excitement and fun of the best kind. Some- 
times our building burnt down in spite of all 
we could do. Not unfrequently we got into a 
boisterous fit of laughter, and the frantic at- 
tempts to retain a mouthful of water, and keep 
from laughing at the same time, made us laugh 
all the harder, as attempt after attempt was 
made to extinguish the fire. 

My companion in these sports soon tired of 
converting his mouth into a fire engine, and 
undertook the difficult task of making a gen- 
uine fire engine, and succeeded so well that, 


in the course of a year or so, he had made 
nearly a dozen little fire engines, all painted, 
and running on wheels, with little hose car- 
riages, carrying three or four feet of hose. 
The engines worked so well that a fine stream 
could be thrown by them to the ceiling of the 


room in which we enjoyed our fun. The full 
realization of our sport was now attained. 
Our engines were placed in little houses made 
to receive them; and, on the alarm of fire, we 
would trundle them rapidly across the floor, 
attach our hose, and, filling the engine with 
water, play a veritable stream upon the flames. 

With the understanding that our boy read- 
ers have played with the common syringe, 
and know all about its construction, and why 
it sucks up the water, we will endeavor to de- 
scribe the manner in which our fire engines 
were made; though by studying carefully the 
explanation of the engravings, much more 
will be learned about it than can be given by 
any description. A box was first made to re- 
ceive the works. The bottom was not put in 
till the works were fastened to it. The cylin- 
ders and air-chamber were made of lead pipe, 
of the proportions shown in the engraving. 
The lead pipe for the air-chamber was twice 
the diameter of the cylinders, and rested on 
its side, with the open ends plugged with 





wood, in which a hole had 
been bored, and a little 
leather valve fitted like this. 
A hole was made in the 
side of the air-chamber, 
connected with a tube, out 
of which the water was 


forced. The cylinders stood 


upright, of course, their bottoms plugged 


| with wood in the same way, and having 


a little leather valve covering the hole, as 
shown in the engraving (end of air-chamber, 
and valve). We used to get soft leather, 
and fasten it over the hole with a small tack. 
The little tubes connecting the cylinders with 
the air-chamber were made of the old-fash- 
ioned brass pen-holder, or of large quills, or 
of any little tube we could find to answer the 
purpose. The cylinders and air-chamber were 
then connected together, as shown in the en- 
graving. All the joints were thoroughly put- 
tied and painted; little holes were made in 
the lower edge of the cylinders, and tacks 
































were driven through these to hold them to 
the bottom of the box. The bottom was then 
carefully secured to the 

box, and putty and paint W | 
tops of the cylinders would 

fit into them. This top () 

kept the cylinders firmly I\ / | 
in place. The pistons were 

made of wood, with a lit- 

were notched like this, so the water 

could be sucked in from the box; and 

most of the engines at first were made 

in this way; but after a while it be- 

came such a bother to fill the box 

gines. Another chamber was made, called the 
vacuum-chamber. This was made of wood, 
and fastened to the bottom of the engine; 
holes were first bored through the bottom of 
the engine, and thus the cylinders communi- 


again liberally used to stop 
all the cracks. The box 
had a top like this, and 
holes were cut so that the 

tle groove around them, so that a string might 
be tightly wound to make the piston fit the 
cylinder closely. The piston-rods were made 
of stout wire. The bottoms of the cylinders 
with water every time it was pumped 

out, that my companion devised a way 

by which the engines could suck water from 
a little well in the ground, just like the big en- 
cated with the vacuum-chamber. When the 
engine was made in this way, the notches were 
not cut in the bottoms of the cylinders, as first 
described. A hole was cut in the side of the 
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vacuum-Cchamber, to which a stiff tube was 
attached, and through which the water was to 
be sucked. When the brakes were moved, and 
the piston drawn up in the cylinder, the water 
was first sucked into the vacuum-chamber, 
then into the cylinder. The water in the air- 
chamber was prevented from going back into 
the cylinder by the little valve. Now, when the 
piston was moved down, the valve in the bot- 
tom of the cylinder would shut, and the water 
would be forced into the air-chamber, and 
from there out of the tube marked L. 

The boys must study the engravings very 
carefully, and they will learn much more by 
them than by any description; and if they do 
not understand them at first, let them: use 
half the time and patience they spend over 
the puzzles in the end of the Magazine, and 
they will surely understand all about it. 

We had great difficulty in making hose, 
but found the only way was to get a strip of 
leather and sew it tightly, connecting the dif- 
ferent lengths of hose together by quills. The 
size of the stream was regulated by pinching 
the end of the hose; and in this way we could 
play a very fine stream or a very large one. 
Our wells were made in the yard by taking a 
lozenge-box, stopping up all the seams with 
putty, and then cutting a small square hole 
through the cover, to which we fitted a-little 
lid. This we would bury in the ground, and 
conceal it above with dirt patted down, leav- 
ing only the little lid exposed. -We would fill 
the box with water from a pitcher; and then, 
when we had a fire in the yard, we would run 
the engine to it, and pump all the water out 
of it on to the fire. 

It required considerable patience to build 
these little engines, though it was not so diffi- 
cult but that several boys in the neighbor- 
hood were able to make them; only somehow 
they never looked as neat or nicely propor- 
tioned as those made by my companion. 


—_——_-——_—_— 


AN enormous amount of glue is used 
yearly in our country, and we manufacture 
annually on an ‘average over seven million 
pounds, besides what we import. Glue is 
made from the waste of hides and skins used 
by tanners. 


—— Lasor is nobly born, prayer is heav- 
enly. Labor has a place near the: throne, 
but prayer touches the golden sceptre. 


—— NEVER neglect a duty; if the common 
actions of life are performed with a cheerful 
spirit, you are daily serving your God. 
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THE MILK-OAN OF STRASBURG. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE PICTURE.) 


A™ the time when the Prussians had begun 
to surround the city of Strasburg, before 
the towns-people were forbidden to pass to and 
from the city, a French gentleman of the name 
of Despard had been shut up in the city with his 
little girl Marie. Their own home was on the 
coast of Brittany; but his business — for he 
was a large exporter of leather and carpets — 
had brought him to Strasburg. 

Like most French folks, he had thought the 
great army had only to make a military holi- 
day of its march to Berlin; but he found his 
mistake. He had two difficulties, therefore, to 
encounter: first, to escape from the French 
garrison, who were exceedingly jealous of any 
able-bodied man leaving the city, and, sec- 
ondly, to pass through the Prussian sentries. 

Every day made their position worse. The 
Prussian batteries had opened fire on the forts, 
and though thus far they tried to spare the 
town, yet a shell every now and then would 
scream through the air, and falling into the 
open streets, scatter desolation around. So 
M. Despard, having found a deserted cellar, 
carried the little Marie there one dark night, 
and, by degrees, stored away a small stock of 
provisions, candles, and so on. Day by day 
they said their prayers earnestly — day by day 
they talked of the dear wife and mother far 
away in the little fishing village on the coast, 
from whom no letters now came. 

M. Despard thought over every plan, and at 
last determined on a bold project. One dark 
evening he returned with a stranger. Marie 
almost cried out in terror, till, when the candle 
was lighted, she saw a stout. peasant woman, 
with a strange sort of huge white linen bow 
tied on the top of her head. Marie opened 
her eyes as the countrywoman put down an 
enormous milk-can, —a perfect giant in its 
way, — polished like silver, with a brass tap 
and jaunty-looking lid, and two polished han- 
dles, and standing about four feet high, and 
a foot and a half in diameter. Then, hurried- 
ly, the father explained that he had bought 
this milk-can, and to what use he was to put 
it. He had bought it of the good Ursule, and 
Marie was to get into it some day, and be car- 
ried out past the French and_ Prussian lines, 
and see her dear mother and home once more, 
and pick up shells upon the beach, and see 
the goats and the old brindled cow. 

So, with great care, M. Despard took off the 
lid of the monster milk-can, and slowly drew 
forth a suit of peasant-woman’s clothes — cap 
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and gown, and wooden shoes, and flour to 
make his hair gray. And Ursule laughed, in 
a quiet way, and told Marie to be a brave lit- 
tle girl, and not to mind the milk-can for an 
hour. So she bade father and child good by, 
with many tears on Marie’s part, and prom- 
ised that in a week’s time she would come, 
and, bringing her donkey-cart, take Marie and 
her father safe through the sentries. There 
was no time to be lost, for after that date no 
country people could pass in and out of the 
city. 

When they were left alone, M. Despard 
talked to his little girl, but could not comfort 
her. O, that terrible milk-can! It was socold 
and slippery, and she should be suffocated! 
Her father must not ask her — she should die! 
‘** Very well, Marie,” he said, ‘‘ we will die to- 
gether. But I thought my little girl loved her 
dear mother and the old home.” And Marie 
wept much and said little; and, after saying 
their prayers, father and child fell fast asleep. 

Next morning the gray dawn stole through 
the cellar window, and again came the roar of 
the heavy guns, the growl of the cannon, the 
shriek of the enormous shells. So, after break- 
fast, they looked at the milk-can again, and 
Marie thought she would try it; and her fa- 
ther took out his watch, and challenged her, 


playfully, to stay there a quarter of an hour; 
for Ursule had declared that an hour would be 


long enough to escape in the milk-can. And 
so the little girl, looking at-her father’s pale 
face, and thinking of the village on the coast, 
and her dear mother, grew braver day by day, 
till she was able to stay the whole hour in the 
milk-can. Herkind father had bored holes here 
and there, and got her some thread to net, so 
that her fingers might be employed. There 
was also arranged a little soft seat at the bot- 
tom. And so they anxiously waited Ursule’s 
arrival. 

When she came, Marie, who was just six 
years old, was in great delight; for M. Des- 
pard had dressed himself, while the child slept, 
in the peasant-woman’s costume. There he 
was, pale, and gray-haired, and thin, with 
thick wooden shoes on; he had shaved off 
his mustache and whiskers. Ursule leaned 
against the wall and laughed so heartily, her 
black eyes dancing with fun, and her white 
teeth gleaming, that Marie skipped into the 
milk-can. In a moment, the father and Ursule, 
having blown out the light, crept up the dark 
stairs, while high above them burst a shell. 

No time was to be lost. The milk-can was 
placed in the cart, and Ursule urged on her 
donkey, M. Despard walking by her side. 
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They reached the gate; a mere boy, a con- 
script, is on guard, who challenges: sleepily, 
and gives the can atap with hishand. ‘Pass, 
empty milk-can! ” he said, in French. 

Marie nearly screamed out, but, by a strong 
effort, restrained herself. And so, down the 
causeway, over the drawbridge, and out on 
the road that led from the fort, the donkey 
struggled along against wind and rain. Poor 
Marie felt almost seasick with the jolting; and 
M. Despard steadied the milk-can as much as 
he could, whispering that they were nearly 
safe. They were close upon the Prussian 
line. 

The glare of a bivouac fire shone on the 
spiked helmets of the Prussian Landwehr. 
An Uhlan sat, lance in hand, upon his poor 
horse, shrivelled up by the wind and rain. 
Guttural sounds of jolly laughter came from 
the group of officers and men puffing huge 
clouds of smoke from their long pipes; and, 
as the two peasant women and the milk-can 
approached, the laughter grew louder and 
longer. An officer said something, and one 
of the soldiers stepped forward and gave the 
milk-can a ringing blow with the but-end of 
his musket. This was too much for Marie, 
and she gave a scream of terror. 

The group was astonished. One of the 
great bearded soldiers advanced, took off the 
cover, and then, calling an officer, pointed out 
the poor little girl fainting at the bottom of 
the can. M. Despard was in an agony, yet he 
restrained himself. He was ready to fighta 
thousand soldiers for his child. But, to his 
surprise, the great bearded giant took up the 
little Marie as tenderly as a mother might. 

‘¢What a milk-can!” shouted the soldiers. 
The officers smiled; Ursule showed her white 
teeth; so merry were they all, that Marie 
could not realize what had happened. She 
sprang to her father. 

**O, father, take me away!” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the deep bass voices. 
‘¢ Herr Papa in petticoats !” 

However, when M. Despard had told his 
story, after communicating with the general, 
father and child were passed through the lines 
by the brave Prussians, and reached home 
after some days. 

The wind and waves roared. No mother 
sat at home, and they entered the village; all 
was still, no light in the casement. The clock 
struck ten. They went to the good clergy- 
man’s home, who, with upturned eyes and 
hands, welcomed them. Marie should stay 
by the fire, if M. Despard would go up to the 
little church on the hill. There, if anywhere, 
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his wife would be. 
tain roads. 


So he went up the moun- 


Through the mist shone the little church. | R% 
Yes, | | 


Within he saw kneeling worshippers. 
there in the corner, with a tear-stained face. 
was his own loved wife. 
the storm psalm from the sea! 
mercy on us!” rang from the choir. 

He had heard that sudden joy may kill. He 


stood behind a buttress and plucked a neigh- | 


bor’s sleeve —a cross old man. ‘‘Let me 
alone!” he snarled. 
who recognized him, and went in and pre- 
pared the wife and mother. He could see the 
sudden gleam, the hurried upward glance. In 
a moment they were in each other’s arms. 

In another half hour all three were kneel- 
ing in the good pastor’s study in devout thank- 
fulness; and that day was kept by the whole 
family as a Thanksgiving day, in the little 
church over the sea, on the Breton coast. 

The milk-can is the pride of their drawing- 
room. 


Il, LITTLE BUILDERS. 
TERMITES. 


LTHOUGH the beaver is a wonderful lit- 
tle builder, the termites, sometimes called 
‘‘ white ants,” are more artistic architects, and 
produce an edifice more picturesque and orna- 
mental, as well as much larger and more im- 
posing. These insects are not properly ants, 
though in their habits they closely resemble 
them, and are seldom found except within the 
tropics. A portion of them are provided with 
wings, though they use them only once. Like 
the ants, they are very industrious, and achieve 
the most’ astonishing results by their labors, 
so ingenious as to seem more like the work of 
intellect than mere instinct. 

Like the bees they are divided into three 
classes — males, females, and neuters, or work- 
ers. They live together in communities, which 
appear to be as well-ordered as any society of 
men. They are exceedingly destructive to 
wood-work, and are a pest to mankind, though 
they have their uses in the economy of nature, 
one of which is to serve as food for birds, 
reptiles, and other ants. The most notable 
species is the ¢ermes bellicosus, which is the 
largest and most destructive of its kind. 
These insects are also the most distinguished 
as builders, and sometimes erect houses six- 
teen or seventeen feet high, and about the 
same in diameter at the base. These edifices 
are built of clay, tempered by some myste- 
rious chemical process in the jaws of the in- 


He touched another, | 
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How grandly came | | 
‘“« Lord, have | 


HoME OF THE TERMITES. 


sect, and are nearly as firm and hard as the 
soiid granite. They are so strong that, though 
honeycombed with galleries, and filled with 
chambers, they will support the weight of an 
African buffalo, which often climbs upon it in 
order to examine the distant plain, to detect 
the approach of the lion or other savage beast 
of prey. Beneath the conic structure there are 
subterranean excavations, full of wells, cham- 
bers, and galleries, quite as wonderful as those 
in the house itself. The builders of these re- 
markable abodes are only one fifth of an inch 
in length, and, compared with the size of the 
insects, they are infinitely more grand and im- 
posing than any structure erected by man, not 
excepting the pyramids. 

Every termite community is founded by a 
king and queen, which take their flight from 
some other establishment; and they seem to 
be provided with wings solely for this single 
journey of their lifetime, for they never use 
them on any other occasion. As soon as they 
are perfectly matured in the parent home, 
they take their flight, usually at the begin- 
ning of the rainy season. Though several 
thousand of them may start, only a few, per- 
haps not more than one pair in a thousand, 
will survive the journey, for their wings are 
exceedingly fragile. A single pair of them, 
overcoming the perils of the flight, takes to 
the earth at a point to which their instinct 
conducts them, and being of a royal race, 
they immediately receive the homage of the 
inferior order of their species, which at this 
period are on the lookout for ‘‘ the powers 
that be.” 

The termites present some remarkable pecu- 
liarities in their development from the larv#, 
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or eggs. Only a small proportion of them at- 
tain to‘ the dignity of the perfect insect; and 
these, having wings, are the kings and queens, 
whose purpose of existence is to found new 
colonies. The males which do not attain to 
this perfect state of being are the soldiers, as 
they are called, distinguished by their im- 
mense heads and strong jaws. The females 
which are not perfectly developed are the 
workers. As under safe governments of the 
human race, where prudence tolerates only a 
small number of soldiers, because they are 
dangerous to the liberties of the people, na- 
ture has adjusted the proportion in the wisest 
and most secure manner, providing only about 
one soldier to every hundred workers. 


As soon as the royal pair have alighted at | 


their destination, the workers surround them, 
and actually take possession of them accord- 
ing to their mode of rendering homage to the 
sovereign power, and immediately install them 
in their new quarters. Their future residence, 
which it appears is also the royal mausoleum, 
consists of a chamber, built by the indus- 
trious insects around their majesties. In this 


tenement of clay, they are not only the sove- 
reigns, but the parents of their future subjects. 
The king and queen lose their wings, and a 
most remarkable change begins to take place 


in the latter. While her head, chest, and legs 
remain in their former condition, the abdomen 
increases in size, till this organ seems to be 
all there is of her; in fact the owner becomes 
as large as a man’s finger, and her majesty is 
utterly unable to move. In this condition she 
begins to lay her eggs, producing them to the 
astounding extent of eighty thousand in a 
single day. 

The parent pair, in their original state, are 
larger than the workers; and their chamber is 
provided with a great number of doors, or 
openings, which are just large enough to 
admit the passage of the subjects, but too 
small for the egress of the king or queen, 
even if the latter were physically able to 
move. As fast as she lays her eggs, the 
workers carry them away from her and de- 
posit them in the smaller chambers or nurse- 
ries which are prepared beforehand, and which 
are reached by the numerous galleries, all of 
them being connected with a central passage- 
way. They are small, irregularly-shaped 
apartments, which, with the galleries and 
store-houses, fill the entire structure. The 
royal chamber is nearly on a level with the 
surface of the ground. It has a vaulted ceil- 
ing, pierced with round windows, and a 
smooth, level floor. Around it are the offices, 
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if they may be called by such a name, which 
are vaulted chambers, connected by corridors, 
and occupied by the attendants of the royal 
pair. Next to the shell, or walls of the house, 
are located the store-rooms, providently filled 
with gums, vegetable juices, and other mate- 
rials used in the process of building. Above 
this lower story, supported on pillars two feet 
high, is the floor on which the nurseries are 
placed. The partitions between them are 
made of particles of wood, cemented together 
with gum. Over these egg depositories is a 
lofty apartment, occupying the apex of the 
conic house, and about one third of its entire 
height. 

The exterior crust of the building is about 
twenty inches in thickness. As may be seen 
in the illustration, it appears to be covered 
with turrets, or small domes. Several of 
these formations, much smaller and entirely 
detached from the principal ones, are de- 
picted, but the larger ones were formerly of 
no greater magnitude. Several of these in- 
ferior mounds were first built, until a group 
of them was collected. The central one was 
always kept higher than the others, and all 
were increased as the demands for additional 
space required. Then the intelligent insects 
began to connéct them at the base, filling up 
any openings made in the shell, till the whole 
were merged into one, with only the summits 
of the originals to indicate their former sepa- 
rate state. The interior appears to undergo 
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repeated modifications, until the lodgers there- 
in are suitably accommodated. 

The eggs are carefully watched over in the 
chambers till they are hatched, and then the 
young termites are tenderly nursed till they 
are able to take care of themselves. The king 
and queen seem to live lives of inglorious ease, 
without making any use of their regal power, 
and the vast community governs itself with- 
out interference from the ruling powers, all 
the soldiers and workers performing their 
various duties without direction or compul- 
sion. They know howato do everything, and 
when to do it. It is thought that two or three 
years are required for the full development of 
the insect from the egg, though any such 
statistics must necessarily be rather question- 
able. In due time, be it lorfg or short, the eggs 
are hatched, and a new generation of kings 
and queens appears, attended by the vast 
swarms of soldiers and workers. Choosing 
the most unsuitable time in the whole year, as 
it would appear to our fallible wisdom, the 
royal termites fly away upon their single life 
journey, to found a new colony. The vast 
number that perish, in the attempt to do so, 
proves conclusively that only a few are born 
to reign, or even to be the: parents of one of 
these stupendous families. 

The humbler myriads in the home of their 
birth are crowded out by the multiplication of 
the species, and these in turn are compelled to 
look up a royal. pair in order to establish a 
new household. - The process is repeated, over 
and over again, until, if prudent. nature did 
not provide for their extirpation in the fulfil- 
ment of the ends of their being, all Africa 
would become but a vast ant-hill. The wing- 
less ones are much used by the natives, and 
even by some Europeans, as an article of food, 
and are eaten roasted like coffee. 

The workers are always employed, and are 
exceedingly lively in their movements. As 
“‘walkists” they make splendid time. The 
soldiers, as becomes their profession, are very 
savage, and their bite is severe and painful, 
though not dangerous to a healthy person. 
When they fasten to anything or anybody, 
they adhere to it with the tenacity of a bull- 
dog, and will be torn in pieces rather than re- 
lease their hold. 

The termites, as before observed, are ex- 
ceedingly destructive, and nothing but iron 
and stone is safe from their ravages. The en- 
tire wood-work of a house has been known to 
be rendered useless by their attacks in a single 
season. They work in the dark, and, in the 
most cunning manner, keep out of sight while 
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they carry on their destructive labors; and 
often before their presence is suspected they 
complete their work. With the sharp instru- 
ment with which nature supplies their jaws 
they bore through the floor of a house to the 
leg of a table or chair, up which they tunnel 
a path for themselves, and actually move all 
through the wood-work of the article, wasting 
and destroying as they go, eating to within 
the thickness of a piece of paper of the exte- 
rior surface, but never breaking through it. 
The piece of furniture in this condition seems 
to be as perfect as ever; but at the slightest 
application of force, it falls to pieces. This 
may happen to every article in a room, and 
each in its turn crumble into dust upon the 
floor in the presence of the astonished owner. 
A whole staircase has been known to yield, 
and almost vanish into thin air, at the first 
touch of a footstep. A stake in the garden, a 
plank laid on a bed, and large trees, from 
the roots to the remotest branches, are rid- 
dled, even. while they show no signs of the 
destroyer on the surface. A man, accidentally 
slipping on a staircase, grasped an oak post 
for support, but buried his hand to the wrist 
in the tunnelled wood, which the termites had 
invaded. Some boxes of documents were at- 
tacked by the insects, which mined a passage 
to them through the wainscoting of the room. 
They devoured.the papers without regard to 
their official character, leaving the upper 
sheets, and the margins of each, so that, on 
opening the boxes, the files seemed to be in 
perfect condition, though there was really 
‘‘ nothing but a shell,” a mass of rubbish, in 
them. 

It will be acknowledged that the termites are 
excellent workmen and skilful little builders; 
but we have reason to be thankful that such 
unscrupulous laborers. are not domiciled in 
our own land. They belong to that class of 
operatives whose works we prefer to admire at 
a safe distance. As builders they are worthy 
of something more than mere admiration, for 
they teach us an important lesson in the art of 
building. They build strongly and securely, 
but with little regard to mere ornament, and 
we may prudently imitate their example. 


— ALL the inhabitants of the cold Arctic 
regions require four or five times as much 
food as those of more temperate climates. 


— Cicero gives expression to a beautiful 
thought when he says, ‘‘I go from life as 
from an inn, not as from home.” 
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USING THE “ WEED.” 


(FOR FEMALE CHARACTERS ONLY.) 
BY GEORGE M. BAKER. 


CHARACTERS. — Miss Betty Bookworm, 
Principal of a Young Ladies’ School. Ma- 
RY JAMES. FANNY YOUNG. CLARISSA HAR- 
LOWE SMITHERS. Miss PAULINA SMITH- 
ERS, Miss ROBERTA SMITHERS, Guardians 
of Clarissa, twins, about thirty-five. MRs. 
STARCH, Miss Bookworm’s Assistant. 


ScENE. — Room in Miss Bookworm’s house, 
C. Sewing-machine, at which is seated 
CLARISSA, Mary seated, R., embroider- 
ing. Fanny seated, L., crocheting. Arm- 
chair R. C., with small table beside it, on 
which is a bell. 


Mary. I declare, Clari, you will wear your- 
self out at the sewing-machine. 

Fanny. Your devoted attachment to that 
useful but tiresome instrument is really sur- 
prising. 

Clarissa. Law, girls, I shall never tire of it. 
You know it is a novelty to me. 


Fanny. Novelty! Why, I imagined there 
was not a family in the world without one. 

Mary. Mother has had one ever since I can 
recollect. 

Fanny. The idea that a young lady, with 
such a romantic name as Clarissa Harlowe 
Smithers, should become such a devoted slave 
to the needle and treadle is very surprising. 

Mary. It’s past belief. 

Clarissa. Romantic! There’s nothing about 
me romantic except my name, and I’m not to 
blame for that. You must know, girls, that I 
lost my father and mother when I was very 
young; and in the distribution of property 
occasioned by their decease, I fell to the lot 
of a couple of spinster aunts. I believe my 
name was originally Clara; but by them I 
was rechristened, and made to answer to the 
absurd name of Clarissa Harlowe. The old 
fussies ! 

Mary. Meaning your respected guardians. 
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Fanny. Who, I believe, are twins. 

Clarissa. Yes, indeed; the ¢w/nest of twins. 
O, you would laugh to see them. They dress 
alike, walk, move, and talk alike. It is fun to 
plague them! I should so like to have been 
present when they read my last letter. 

Fanny. And, pray, what was there in that 
to plague? 

Clarissa. One little sentence that will make 
them fidget, I think. I told them that I had 
just learned to use the weed. 

Fanny. What! 

Mary. You don’t mean to say that you use 
tobacco? 

Clarissa. Of course not. How stupid you 
are! Can’t you understand? I meant the 
‘* Weed Sewing Machine.” 

Fanny. O, is that all? 

Mary. Gracious! How you would shock 
Miss Bookworm with such language! 

Clarissa. Not more than I did my guar- 
dians. HowJI should like to have seen them 
as they read that sentence! 


Enter Mrs. Starcu, L. She ts very straight 
and prim; walks in smart, gives a military 
salute, and speaks short and jerky. 


Mrs. Starch. Miss James, — Miss Young, — 
Miss Smithers. — Attention! — Orders of the 
day. — Needles till ten; — books till twelve? 
— lunch till one; — walk in the garden till 
five; — and — don’t touch the gooseberries. 
(Salute, turn, and exit, R.) 

Mary. Poor Mrs. Starch — 

Fanny. What a walking tombstone to the 
memory of her dead and gone husband! 

Clarissa. The dear departed was a soldier, 
I believe. 

Mary. Yes; what in the army was called a 
martinet, although he was but a private. She 
was obliged to learn and practise the tactics 
of a soldier, and, as you see, the old habit 
still clings to her. 


Enter Miss Bookworm, R. The other char- 
acters rise. 

Miss Bookworm. (Very affected.) Young 

ladies, the swiftly-moving hand that marks 

upon the dial the progress of time, now rests, 
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with airy touch, upon the hour of ten. To 
your books. (Mary and Fanny go &., Cia- 
RIssA LZ.) One moment pause. It is my hum- 
ble task to twine, I trust with no unskilful 
hands, the tendrils of your youthful minds 
about the massive pillars of wisdom — to train 
you in those graceful and delightful ways 
that make the young and lovely a— a —a— 
I mean ‘‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
It is my especial desire that you should be 
graceful in deportment and choice in lan- 
guage, for it is my proud boast that no pupil 
of mine ever made use of a single unladylike 
expression. Remember, I trust implicitly in 
you. You may go. 
Mary. (To Fanny.) Isn’t that beautiful? 
Fanny. (To Mary.) O, it’s jolly. If you 
only like it. [Exrt, R. 
Clarissa. (Aside.) I’m going to have some 
of those gooseberries, if I die for it. [xzt, Z. 
Miss B. (Sitting in arm-chair.) Beautiful 
creatures! It is such a privilege to guide 
their tender steps! (I wonder why Mr. James 
don’t send the money for Mary’s last quarter!) 
So congenial to my cultivated taste to nurture 
these youthful aspirations! (If Mr. Young 
doesn’t pay up more promptly, I shall send 
that girl straight home.) So sweet, so tender, 
so respectful! (Looks of; R.) I declare! 
Miss Smithers is picking off gooseberries. 
(Touches bell.) The forward, impudent minx! 


Enter Mrs. STarcu, L., salutes. 

Starch! 

Starch. (Saluting.) Marm. 

Miss B. Didn’t I tell you to have an eye on 
those gooseberries? 

Starch. Yes, marm—did. Two eyes, marm. 

Miss B. And yet I see Miss Smithers de- 
vouring them. O, Starch! Ungrateful Starch! 

Starch. Never, marm!— Shoulder broom- 
stick! — March! — Garden. — Charge Smith- 
ers !— Save gooseberries. (Salutes.) [Exit, L. 

Miss B. O, this is too much, after my 
watchful care, to be thus betrayed! That girl 
shall be charged for those gooseberries in the 
very next bill. 


Enter Starcu, L., with a broom, 

Starch. Smithers — in full retreat — mouth 
full of gooseberries. 

Miss B. Do not let this occur again, Starch; 
remember! [Exit, R. 

Starch. Yes, marm. (Salutes ; shoulders 
broomstick, and about to march off, L., when 
enter Miss PAULINA and Miss RoBERTA, Z.; 
they are dressed precisely alike, rather old- 
Jashioned ; each has an umbrella and a band- 
box.) 
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Starch. (Presenting broom.) Halt! 
goes there? 

Miss Paulina. Goodness gracious! 

Miss Roberta. Gracious goodness! 

Miss P. It’s a grannydeer. 

Miss R. It’s a centenary. 

Starch. Speak! Who are you? What do 
you want? 

Miss P. Miss Bookworm! 

Miss R. Miss Bucknam! 

Starch. Sit down — call her — eyes right! 
*bout face! March! [Turns and exit, R. 

Miss P. Roberta! 

Miss R. Paulina! 

Miss P. That are thing’s a lunatic! 

Miss R. Stark, staring crazy! 

Miss P. To think that our child— our dar- 
ling Clarissa — 

Miss R. Harlowe — 

Miss P. Smithers should be in such a place 
as this! Roberta,I smell a pipe! It’s hor- 
rible! 

Miss R. I smell tobacco! 
It’s awful! 

Miss P. To think that we should have been 
so deceived in Miss Bookworm, after the high 
recommendations she gave us! 

Miss R. And the stifikits, and the recipes, 
and the prescriptions advertised! 

Miss P. I shall never have no more confi- 
dence in human nature. 

Miss R. No; all my hopes of the critter is 
blasted. 

Miss P. We must take her away from this 
place. 

Miss R. Yes, cart her off home again. 

Miss P. Here comes the deceitful thing! 
Calm yourself, Roberta, and let us meet her 
with the scorn she merits. (Sits, 2.) 

Miss R. Yes, indeed; I brought my um- 
baril on purpose. (Sits, L.) 


Who 


Vile tobacco! 


Enter Miss Bookworm, &., followed by 
STARCH. 


Miss B. Good morning, ladies; you are 
welcome to this sequestered spot, where learn- 
ing meditates. 

Miss P. (Aside.) Fiddlestick’s end! What 
palaver! 

Miss R. (Aside.) Gracious! 
centenary again! 

Miss B. (Takes arm-chair and sits, C.; 
Starcu behind her chair.) To what do I 
owe the pleasure of this visit? (Miss R. and 
Miss B. look straight before them, and do not 
answer.) 

Starch. (Very loud.) Attention! 
pany! 


there’s that 


Com- 
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Miss P. (Starting.) Mercy! 

Miss R. (Starting.) Gracious! 

Miss B. Starch! Ladies, your business 
with me! Your names, if you please. 

Miss P. Miss Paulina Smithers. 

Miss R. Miss Roberta Smithers. 

Miss B. The guardians of our dear Clarissa 
Harlowe. 

Miss P. Dear Fiddlesticks! 

Miss R. Dear Humbug! 

Starch. Gooseberries! 

Miss B. Starch! 

Miss P. ‘So, madam, your fine recommen- 
dations are a deceit. 

Miss R. Your recipes a vain delusion. 

Miss P. You call this a finishing school — 
do you? 

Miss R. The grove of learning, hey? 

Miss P. Where young ladies are taught 
graceful accomplishments. 

Miss R. And crotchit, 
picklehommini painting. 

Miss B. What do you mean, ladies? You 
bewilder me. It is my proud boast that every- 
thing which belongs to the polite arts is taught 
in this establishment. 

Miss P. Including the use of the weed. 

Miss R. Pipes and tobacco, sugarettes and 
mere shams. 

Miss B. Pipes, weed — what do you mean? 

Miss P. That you are found out. Didn’t 
we, too confiding guardians of Clarissa Har- 
lowe Smithers, place her in your charge for 
instruction? 

Miss R. And didn’t you charge outrageously 
for it? 

Miss B. I have taken Miss Smithers into 
my school, where she is being reared in the 
most tender manner. 

Miss R. Tender manner! Look at this let- 
ter! (Producing letter.) See what she writes : 
“Among the many accomplishments taught 
by Miss Bookworm, I have learned to use the 
weed.” Ain’t you ashamed of yourself? 

Miss B. Miss Paulina — 

Miss R. Yes, you wicked woman, we’ve 
found you out; and we’ve come to take our 
dear Clarissa Harlowe away from your horrid 
school. 

Miss B. Miss Roberta — 

Miss P. and Miss R. (Together.) O, don’t 
try to palaver! 

Miss B. I do not understand you. Do you 
mean to tell me that one of the pupils of this 
refining and accomplished school penned that 
sentence. 

Miss P. Here it is. 

Miss R. In black and white. 

Miss B. I will investigate this at once. 


and darning, and 
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(Strikes bell.) There is some mistake, be 
assured. 


Enter, R., Mary and Fanny; L., CLARISSA. 


Clarissa. Why, aunt Paulina! 
wards her.) 

Miss P. (Points her umbrella at her.) Stand 
back, deceitful child! 

Clarissa. (Turns, and sees Miss R.) And 
Aunt Roberta too! (Runs behind her.) 

Miss R. (Points her umbrella.) Stand back, 
you naughty, naughty girl! 

Clarissa. Why, what is the meaning of 
this? 

Mary. Your relatives don’t seem glad to see 
you, Clari. 

Fanny. Ask them to take off their things, 
Clari. 

Miss B. Miss Smithers, I am grieved to say 
you stand before me asaculprit. The tears 
well up to my eyes as I say it. 

Miss P. Hem! crocodile tears. 

Miss R. Don’t sniffle; it don’t become you. 

Miss B. 1 am mortified that a pupil of mine 
should have the bad taste to indite so vulgar a 
sentiment as that which you sent to your re- 
spected relatives. 

Clarissa. And pray, may I inquire what it 
was? 

Miss B. You told them, in that letter, that 
you had learned to use —I cannot speak the 
word — that you had learned to use the — the 
— it really brings the blush of shame to my 
cheeks — the — the — 

Starch. (Very loud.) The weed! 

Miss P. (Starting.) Goodness gracious! 

Miss R. (Starting.) Gracious goodness! 

Mary. O, Clari! How could you? 

Fanny. O, Clari! Who would have thought 
it? 

Clarissa. (Astde.) O, isn’t this fun! (Aloud.) 
Miss Bookworm, with contrition I do confess 
I did write that sentence. 

Miss B. Unhappy child! 

Clarissa. And I must make the further con- 
fession that it was by your own commands I 
learned to use the weed. 

Miss B. You wicked girl! 

Miss P. I knew it! I knew it! O, you de- 
ceitful thing! ‘ 

Miss R. You good-for-nothin’! I'll break 
my umbarel on your head! 

Miss P. And so will I. 
right. 

(Both advance to Miss B., with uplifted um- 
brellas.) 

Starch. (Stepping between, with uplifted 
broom.) Home guard, to the rescue! 

Clarissa. Stop! My good aunties, before 


(Runs to- 


*Twill serve you 
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you use your weapons, listen to another con- 
fession. WhatI have learned to use, I have 
learned to love. 

Miss P. The poor, misguided girl! 

Miss R. She’s as crazy as that soldier 
woman. 

Clarissa. And you shall love it too. It is 
the jewel of industry, the pearl of great price. 
(Points C.) Look at it. The ‘* Weed Sew- 
ing Machine.” 

Miss B. What do I hear? 

Miss P. What! And there ain’t no pipes 
and tobacco? 

Miss R. Nor mere shams and sugarettes? 

Clarissa. Ah, aunties, I caught you napping 
this time! Could you think that your own 
darling, who remembers, with a grateful heart, 
your kind care and attention, could be guilty 
of anything worse than a very poor pun? 

Miss P. Clarissa! 

Miss R. Clarissa Harlowe! 

Miss P. and Miss R. Clarissa Harlowe 
Smithers! 

Clarissa. Well, aunties. 

Miss P. Come right here and kiss me. 

Miss R. And me too, before I blubber. 

(Clarissa kisses both.) 

Clarissa. Miss Bookworm, I must ask your 
forgiveness for my folly. 

Miss B. You have it, my child, though you 
have given me a terrible fright. For you 
know there is nothing that I condemn more 
in my pupils than the use of such expressions 
as you have made use of. Do not repeat it 
again. 

Clarissa. I will try, Miss Bookworm; but 
you know there is nothing I like so much asa 
good joke. 

Starch. Yes, there is. 

Clarissa. Ah, indeed! 
is it? 

Starch. Gooseberries. 

Mary. O, Clari, have you been at the 
gooseberries ? 

Fanny. Without letting us know! That is 
too bad. 

Miss B. Young ladies! 

Miss P. Well, Roberta, what shall we do? 
We've had a tramp up here for nothing. 

Miss R. Well, Paulina, we’ll have to take 
our bandboxes and our umbarels, and tramp 
home again; that’s all. 

Miss B. No, ladies; be my guests for a few 
days. It will be a pleasure to me to show you 
the perfect working of my school — the har- 
mony which prevails, the proficiency of my 
pupils, and their correct and polished man- 
ners. 

Clarissa. O, do, aunties! 


Well, Starch, what 


Ill show you 
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all over the place; and we'll have such a 
splendid time! — won’t we, girls? 

Fanny. Yes, indeed; you must stay, ladies. 

Mary. We'll do our best to make your stay 
pleasant. 

Clarissa. Yes, aunties; and when you are 
tired with sight-seeing, I'll show you howI 
found happiness. 

Miss P. How was that, Clari? 

Clarissa. In learning to use the weed. 


BABY PHILOSOPHY. 
BY LOUISA. 


WHAT a jolly big world I’m in, 
» Brimful of frolic and glee! 
With a scarlet drum and a trumpet of tin, 
Who wouldn’t a baby be? 


Fingers so soft in my curly hair, 
Kisses so many and sweet, 

I'm a “ bird,” and a ‘‘ lamb,” and “ lily fair,” 
From my head to my rosy feet. 


And when my rattle gets dry and stale, 
And dolly has lost her hair, 

I’ve only to pull the pussy-cat’s tail, 
And there’s music enough and to spare. 


What’s the use of the great white moon, 
I wonder, up in the sky? 

Could I only reach with my chubby hand, 
I'd stuff it right into my eye. 


And the beautiful sun, so round and bright, 
What is he doing up there? 

How I would like to squeeze him tight, 
And tangle his golden hair! 


Nurse showed me a rainbow the other day; 
One end of it grew in the south; 

The other end looked so pretty and gay, 
I wanted it all in my mouth, — 


Where buttons, and pennies, and pins, and 
gum, 
And the bitter and sweet things go; 
Though sweetest of all is a baby’s thumb, 
Or, it may be, a baby’s toe! 


Wouldn’t the sky make a jolly mince-pie, 
If every bright star were a plum? 

I'd bet a big apple that Harry and I 
Could eat them all up, one by one. 


But now it is time to put by my rhyme, 
For babies must early to rise, 

Or, before they can wink, the daylight, so pink, 
May be playing bo-peep with their eyes. 
O, dimples and kisses, and smiles and tears, 

And a frolicsome life for me! 
Away, away with the poky old years: 
Who wouldn't a baby be? 
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THE PILGRIMS. 
BY ROBERT C. WINTHROP. 


ET us not be deaf to the warnings of the 
Fathers. Let us not be insensible to the 
lessons of the hour. Let us resolve that no 
national growth or grandeur, no civil freedom, 
or social prosperity, or individual success, shall 
ever render us unmindful of those great prin- 
ciples of piety and virtue which the Pilgrims 
inculcated and exemplified. Let us resolve, 
that whatever else this nation shall be, or shall 
fail to be, it shall still, and always, bea Chris- 
tian nation, in the full comprehensiveness and 
true significance of that glorious term, — its 
example ever on the side of peace and justice ; 
its eagle, not only with the shield of Union 
and Liberty emblazoned on its breast, but, 
like that of many a lectern of ancient cathe- 
dral or modern church, abroad or at home, 
ever proudly bearing up the open Bible on its 
outspread wings! And then, as year after 
year shall roll over our land, as jubilee shall 
succeed jubilee, and our children and our 
children’s children shall gather on this con- 
secrated spot to celebrate the event which has 
brought us here to-day, those grand closing 
words of Webster, fifty years ago, — the only 
words worthy to sum up the emotions -of an 
hour like this, and send them down, all spar- 
kling and blazing, to the remotest posterity, — 
shall be repeated and repeated by those who 
shall successively stand where he then stood, 
and where I stand now, not with any feeble 
expectation or faltering hope only, but with 
that firm persuasion, that undoubting confi- 
dence, that assured trust and faith, with which 
I adopt and repeat them as the closing words 
of another jubilee discourse : — 

“Advance, then, ye future generations! 
We would hail you, as you rise in your long 
succession to fill the places which we now fill, 
and to taste the blessings of existence where 
we are passing, and soon shall have passed, 
our own human duration. We bid you wel- 
come to this pleasant land of the fathers. We 
bid you welcome to the healthful skies and the 
verdant fields of New England. We greet your 
accession to the great inheritance which we 





have enjoyed. We welcome you to the bless- 
ings of good government and religious liberty. 
We welcome you to the treasures of science 
and the delights of learning. We welcome 
you to the transcendent sweets of domestic 
life, to the happiness of kindred, and parents, 
and children. We welcome you to the im- 
measurable blessings of rational existence, the 
immortal hope of Christianity, and the light 
of everlasting truth.” 


—___>—_———__ 


SHAKESPEARE’S SEVEN AGES. 


LL the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely 
players: 
They have their exits and their entrances; 
And one man in his time plays many parts, — 
His Acts being seven ages. At first, the In- 
fant 
Mewling and puking in the nurse’s arms: 
Then the whining School-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school: And then the Lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress’ eyebrow: Then a Sol- 
dier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the 
pard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 
Seeking the bubble Reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth: And then the 
Justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined; 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, — 
And so he plays his part: The sixth age 
shifts 
Into the lean and slippered Pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank; and his big, manly 
voice, 
Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound: Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange, eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion; 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans — every- 
thing. 
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Tue recent death of Edwin A. Farwell, bet- 
ter known to our earlier contributors and to 
those connected with the amateur press under 
the name of ‘ Alert,” has left an aching void, 
not only in the hearts of those who were re- 
lated to him by the ties of blood, but also of 
those in that wider circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances in which he was both an orna- 
ment and an influence. He was as diligent 
as he was ambitious; and in his early depart- 
ure the community has lost one who prom- 
ised. to be a noble and a useful man. Asa 
writer he had distinguished himself far be- 
yond his years; and as an editor and a critic 
he exhibited a degree of knowledge, skill, and 
tact that would have been creditable in one of 
more mature experience. He was a young 
man of high purposes and pure character. 
We tender to the afflicted family, from whom 
a bright hope has been untimely wrested, our 
sincere sympathies, and point them to those 
blessed promises of the gospel, which are the 
only adequate consolation in the season of 
bereavement. 


ELMA wishes us to “assist one of our older 
readers over a few difficulties.” In Tennyson’s 
*Dream of Fair Women,” she understands 
all but one of his allusions to the fair ladies 
he met in the old wood, She desires to know 
to whom he refers in these lines: — . 


** Morn broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.” 


The allusion has perplexed not a few besides 
our correspondent. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., Sir Thomas More was beheaded for 
refusing to take the ‘oath of supremacy.” 
His daughter Margaret twice broke through 
the guards who conducted him to the Tower, 
after his sentence had been pronounced, to 
throw herself into his arms. After his execu- 
tion, and when his head had been exposed on 
London Bridge for fourteen days, she man- 





aged to procure it, and preserved it in the 
most careful manner till her own death, when, 
according to her last request, it was buried in 
her arms. Margaret was the wife of William 
Roper, was highly accomplished, and wrote 
elegantly, both in Latin and in English. The 
incidents we have quoted illustrate her un- 
bounded affection and reverence for her fa- 
ther. 

Elma desires to know something about St. 
Agnes. She was a noble Roman lady, mar- 
tyred during the reign of Diocletian, and can- 
onized as a saint in the time of Constantine. 
Two churches in Rome bear her name: one 
on the spot where she died, and the other 
without the walls, where her remains were 
discovered. Keats’s poem is founded on a su- 
perstition, to the effect that the maiden, by 
complying with certain ceremonies, may see 
her lover in her dreams on ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve.” 


A younG gentleman in Ohio, who says he 
can manage the “throttle valve” and ‘‘re- 
verse lever” better than the pen, though he 
certainly handles the latter very well, informs 
us that he has been running engines for the 
past two years, though he is now but seven- 
teen years of age. He is particularly pleased 
with the ‘‘ Lake Shore Series,” which appeared 
in this Magazine, and which illustrate the ca- 
reer of a young engineer. He adds that he 
has received a good education, and we doubt 
not he continues to follow the excellent exam- 
ple of Wolf Penniman, who did not lay aside 
his books when he had secured a situation. 


An excellent lady in Lakeville, who is in 
her fiftieth year, writes to the publishers that 
in her parcel of groceries she found a leaf of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, on which was the 
advertisement of this Magazine. She could 
not help trying to solve the cabalistic sen- 
tence it contained in the form of a rebus, 
offering to send a specimen copy to any one 
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who writes for it; and though she had but 
little time between drying apples, washing 
dishes, and other items of labor in the experi- 
ence of a farmer’s wife, she succeeded. She 
had a puzzling time of it; for the sprig of 
rye and the tea-chest were a poser, and the 
donkey bothered her for three whole days. 
Of course the specimen was sent, and we 
don’t think a copy was ever more patiently 
earned. We commend her perseverance to 
those younger than she, and hope they will 
endeavor to imitate her worthy example, not 
only in solving puzzles, but in the more seri- 
ous business of life. 


WE have before us an envelope, across 
which is inscribed the significant phrase, 
‘‘ Held for directions.” It does not appear to 
have been “held” for any great length of 
time, and the mystery is how it ever reached 
our publishers, to whom it was directed. It 
is addressed to ‘*‘ Lee and Shepard. 149 Wash- 
ington, Co. St. Boston Lancaster Co. Penn.” 
The writer says he has ‘* Got A few Supscrip- 
ers,” and wants a few ‘ Catilougues;” and 
he has not ‘‘muc puisness just now.” The 
spelling is certainly original; but if he has 
no ‘*puisness” yet, we advise him to employ 
his time in the study of the spelling-book, 
and to consult a cheap dictionary when he 
writes another letter. 


NutMEG STATE wants some hints on com- 
position. (1.) Select a topic, and do not give 
it up on any account, — one that you are 
competent to write about. No one can write 
on a subject whereof he knows nothing. 
(2.) Write just as you would talk; and if you 
can’t talk about the subject, you certainly 
cannot write about it. Do not try to use big 
words or tremendous phrases. Be yourself, 
and give a boy’s ideas in a boy’s language; 
not in slang, but in simple phrase. (3.) Ar- 
range your discourse precisely as it should be 
printed. If you do not know how this should 
be done, copy from a book, with particular 
regard to spaces, punctuation, paragraphs, 
and capitals, until you have learned the art. 
Practice alone can enable one to express his 
ideas on paper in a proper manner; but one 
must have ideas before they can be expressed. 


One who signs himself an ‘(Ignorant Sub- 
scriber” is in ‘‘ something of a quandary” be- 
cause he is unable to determine which arm 
he should offer to a young lady about his 
©wn age, and which to a married lady, or one 
older than himself. He.wishes us to answer 
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“ seriously.” But, seriously, we do not regard 
the matter as of serious importance. We 
know of no canon of good breeding which 
has settled this question in an authoritative 
manner. Seriously, we believe there is no 
rule, except that suggested by the circum- 
stances of each individual occasion. If the 
lady, be she young or old, had unfortunately 
lost her right arm, it would be hardly fair for 
the gentleman to offer her his left. As he is 
supposed in some sense to be her protector, 
he should always give her the inside place in 
the street, where vehicles may not annoy or 
intimidate her. In the country, if the side of 
the walk next to the fence should be lined 
with burdocks and brambles, it would be po- 
lite and decent to reverse the rule. Always 
give the lady the safest place and the best 
walking. In the drawing or ball room give 
the lady the right arm, so that her right may 
be disengaged to take the hand of a friend, or 
carry her fan, or bouquet. 


Atice E. T., Lily T. B., and Rosa Moss ask 
for places in our Wish Correspondents col- 
umn. Although we have been repeatedly im- 
portuned, during the last four years, to pubr 
lish the addresses of young ladies, we have 
always refused to do so, for very obvious rea- 
sons. We think that the parents of young 
ladies should know with whom their daugh- 
ters correspond; and we are unwilling even 
to suggest a concealed correspondence of this 
kind. But the strongest reason we have for 
declining the request of our fair writers is, 
that the publication of their addresses would 
subject them to unwelcome, impertinent, and 
improper communications. Though we hope 
that our boys are all gentlemen, the list would 
be open to others who do not deserve this 
honorable name, and who would think it 
jolly” to insult a young lady. We hope 
our fair friends will understand the necessity 
of the position we have taken. We attempted 
once to give the address of young ladies to 
other young ladies; but boys pretended to be 
girls; and as various tricks were played off 
upon us, we abandoned the plan, 


ARCHITECT is pleased with our article on 
printing in the March number, but thinks it 
is not ‘‘* heavy” enough. He and his cousin, 
who work ‘‘ only nights,” turn out work satis- 
factory to all their patrons, and which a job 
printer declares is as well done as it could be 
at a regular office. They have as much as 
they can do, and have executed several fifteen 
dollar jobs. The specimen is good. 
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ANSWERS. 


34- (He is below hymns) (elf) (tea) (hat) 
(eyes) (knot above A N in J U) (rye) — He 
is below himself that is not above an injury. 
35.1. London. 2. Dover. 3. Naples. 4. Ly- 
ons. 5. Oporto. 6. Orleans. 36. (Sink knot 
beneath image) (inn) A (rye in S) (rows) 
— Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows. 37. 
Hailstorm. 38. (100 =C) (ape) (colon) Y — 
Cape Colony. 39. (Hope) (tea) (old) (pA) 
(ring) (tale) T (hat) JO Y (wood) (sou) N 
(ra) (turn) (a nought) (me) (si’s) (a vale) 
(four) (love) (eyes) (500 = D) OO (1000 = M) 
(E) (D) (tomb o’er N) — 


Hope told a flattering tale, 
That joy would soon return; 

Ah, nought my sighs avail, 
For love is doomed to mourn. 


40. 1. Goethe. 2. Ovid. 3. Wordsworth. 
4- Euripides. 5. Rousseau — GOwER. 4I. 
1. Time, mite. 2. Rate, tare. 3. Bear, bare. 
4. Sent, nest. 5. Done, node. 6. Page, gape. 
42. ¥ 
AYE 
CERES 
EAVES,ET 

43. Help never comes too late. 44. LA 
(boar) (four) L (urn in G) (beef o’er ewe) G 
(row) (old) F (oar) L (ear) (N in G) IS (bee) 
et (her) T (hay) N (silver) (oar) (gold) — 

Labor for learning before you grow old, 

For learning is better than silver or gold. 


45. GEOGRAPHICAL REBus. 





Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


46. My first is in grass, but not in hay; 

My second is in harbor, but not in bay; 

My third is in apple, but not in plum; 

My fourth is in gin, but not in rum; 

My fifth is in day, but not in night; 

My sixth is in flee, but not in fight. 

My whole is a river in South America. 
Dalsy. 

47- REBUS. 


CHARADE. 


48. O, stately ship upon the sea, 

How nice it 1s to sail in thee! 

White are your sails; my first your beam; 
How neat and strong to me you seem! 


A ship comes near, a fight’s in store; 

The guns are fired, the cannons roar; 

The ship does quake, and round does roll; 

Out from my last she pours my whole. 
TEMPEST. 
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DovuBLeE ACROSTIC. 
In which the initials and finals give the 
name of a celebrated boat: — 
49. 1. A city of the United States. 2. A 
river of South America. 3. A province of 
Europe. 





REVERSIONS. 

51. 1. Reverse the side ofa stream, and get 
to bite. 2. A poet, and getaduncolor. 3.A 
river of Europe, and get to wink. 4. A knot 
in wood, and get dignity. 5. Capable, and 
get an island. 6. A number, and get a trap. 
7. To dwell, and get wicked. 8. To marry, 
and get to wet. 9g. A fruit, and get a cask. 
10. A lake of South America, and get the 
same. 11. Hostility, and get crude. 12. To 
stop the mouth, and get the same. 13. An 
exclamation, and get a ring. 14. Age, and 
get to send out. 15. A sly look, and get the 
same. 16. A quick sound, and get the same. 
17. At this time, and get gained. 18. A small 
pond, and get a noose. REINDEER. 


REBUS. 





3- Is to whirl. 


DECAPITATION. 
53- My whole is a word of tenderness; be- 


head and curtail me, and I am a number; 
curtail me again, and I am a preposition; 
curtail me again, and I am an exclamation. 


MYNHEER. 


ve much 
Popeciatty 
and our 
love and 


accepted 
LANTER« ~ 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 
55- My first is in honey, but not in bee; 
My second is in one, but not in three; 
My third is in new, but not in old; 
My fourth is in silver, but not in gold; 
My fifth is in wise, but not in fool; 
My sixth is in thread, but not in spool; 
My whole is what all should endeavor to be. 
NIMROD. 


DousBLe AcrROosTIC. 
In which the initials and finals form a city 


in the United States: — 


2. Is to do too much. 
ROBERT ROE. 


56. 1. To throb. 
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Tue recent death of Edwin A. Farwell, bet- 
ter known to our earlier contributors and to 
those connected with the amateur press under 
the name of * Alert,” has left an aching void, 
not only in the hearts of those who were re- 
lated to him by the ties of blood, but also of 
those in that wider circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances in which he was both an orna- 
ment and an influence. He was as diligent 
as he was ambitious; and in his early depart- 
ure the community has lost one who prom- 
ised. to be a noble and a useful man. Asa 
writer he had distinguished himself far be- 
yond his years; and as an editor and a critic 
he exhibited a degree of knowledge, skill, and 
tact that would have been creditable in one of 
more mature experience. He was a young 
man of high purposes and pure character. 
We tender to the afflicted family, from whom 
a bright hope has been untimely wrested, our 
sincere sympathies, and point them to those 
blessed promises of the gospel, which are the 
only adequate consolation in the season of 
bereavement. 


ExMaA wishes us to ‘‘ assist one of our older 
readers over a few difficulties.” In Tennyson’s 
*Dream of Fair Women,” she understands 
all but one of his allusions to the fair ladies 
he met in the old wood, She desires to know 
to whom he refers in these lines : — 


** Morn broadened on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her who clasped in her last trance 
Her murdered father’s head.” 


The allusion has perplexed not a few besides 
our correspondent. In the reign of Henry 
VIII., Sir Thomas More was beheaded for 
refusing to take the “oath of supremacy.” 
His daughter Margaret twice broke through 
the guards who conducted him to the Tower, 
after his sentence had been pronounced, to 
throw herself into his arms. After his execu- 
tion, and when his head had been exposed on 
London Bridge for fourteen days, she man- 





aged to procure it, and preserved it in the 
most careful manner till her own death, when, 
according to her last request, it was buried in 
her arms. Margaret was the wife of William 
Roper, was highly accomplished, and wrote 
elegantly, both in Latin and in English. The 
incidents we have quoted illustrate her un- 
bounded affection and reverence for her fa- 
ther. 

Elma desires to know something about St. 
Agnes. She was a noble Roman lady, mar- 
tyred during the reign of Diocletian, and can- 
onized as a saint in the time of Constantine. 
Two churches in Rome bear her name: one 
on the spot where she died, and the other 
without the walls, where her remains were 
discovered. Keats’s poem is founded on a su- 
perstition, to the effect that the maiden, by 
complying with certain ceremonies, may see 
her lover in her dreams on ‘“‘ St. Agnes’ Eve.” 


A younG gentleman in Ohio, who says he 
can manage the “throttle valve” and ‘‘re- 
verse lever” better than the pen, though he 
certainly handles the latter very well, informs 
us that he has been running engines for the 
past two years, though he is now but seyen- 
teen years of age. He is particularly pleased 
with the ‘‘ Lake Shore Series,” which appeared 
in this Magazine, and which illustrate the ca- 
reer of a young engineer. He adds that he 
has received a good education, and we doubt 
not he continues to follow the excellent exam- 
ple of Wolf Penniman, who did not lay aside 
his books when he had secured a situation. 


An excellent lady in Lakeville, who is in 
her fiftieth year, writes to the publishers that 
in her parcel of groceries she found a leaf of 
the Old Farmer’s Almanac, on which was the 


advertisement of this Magazine. She could 
not help trying to solve the cabalistic sen- 
tence it contained in the form of a rebus, 
offering to send a specimen copy to any one 
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who writes for it; and though she had but 
little time between drying apples, washing 
dishes, and other items of labor in the experi- 
ence of a farmer’s wife, she succeeded. She 
had a puzzling time of it; for the sprig of 
rye and the tea-chest were a poser, and the 
donkey bothered her for three whole days. 
Of course the specimen was sent, and we 
don’t think a copy was ever more patiently 
earned. We commend her perseverance to 
those younger than she, and hope they will 
endeavor to imitate her worthy example, not 
only in solving puzzles, but in the more seri- 
ous business of life. 


WE have before us an envelope, across 
which is inscribed the significant phrase, 
‘‘ Held for directions.” It does not appear to 
have been “‘held” for any great length of 
time, and the mystery is how it ever reached 
our publishers, to whom it was directed. It 
is addressed to ‘‘ Lee and Shepard. 149 Wash- 
ington, Co. St. Boston Lancaster Co. Penn.” 
The writer says he has ‘‘ Got A few Supscrip- 
ers,” and wants a few ‘ Catilougues;” and 
he has not ‘*muc puisness just now.” The 
spelling is certainly original; but if he has 
no ‘‘puisness” yet, we advise him to employ 
his time in the study of the spelling-book, 
and to consult a cheap dictionary when he 
writes another letter. 


NuTMEG STATE wants some hints on com- 
position. (1.) Select a topic, and do not give 
it up on any account, — one that you are 
competent to write about. No one can write 
on a subject whereof he knows nothing. 
(2.) Write just as you would talk; and if you 
can’t talk about the subject, you certainly 
cannot write about it. Do not try to use big 
words or tremendous phrases. Be yourself, 
and give a boy’s ideas in a boy’s language; 
not in slang, but in simple phrase. (3.) Ar- 
range your discourse precisely as it should be 
printed. If you do not know how this should 
be done, copy from a book, with particular 
regard to spaces, punctuation, paragraphs, 
and capitals, until you have learned the art. 
Practice alone can enable one to express his 
ideas on paper in a proper manner; but one 
must have ideas before they can be expressed. 


One who signs himself an ‘Ignorant Sub- 
scriber” is in ‘‘ something of a quandary ” be- 
cause he is unable to determine which arm 
he should offer to a young lady about his 
©wn age, and which to a married lady, or one 
older than himself. He.wishes us to answer 
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“ seriously.” But, seriously, we do not regard 
the matter as of serious importance. We 
know of no canon of good breeding which 
has settled this question in an authoritative 
manner. Seriously, we believe there is no 
rule, except that suggested by the circum- 
stances of each individual occasion. If the 
lady, be she young or old, had unfortunately 
lost her right arm, it would be hardly fair for 
the gentleman to offer her his left. As he is 
supposed in some sense to be her protector, 
he should always give her the inside place in 
the street, where vehicles may not annoy or 
intimidate her. In the country, if the side of 
the walk next to the fence should be lined 
with burdocks and brambles, it would be po- 
lite and decent to reverse the rule. Always 
give the lady the safest place and the best 
walking. In the drawing or ball room give 
the lady the right arm, so that her right may 
be disengaged to take the hand of a friend, or 
carry her fan, or bouquet. 


Atice E. T., Lily T. B., and Rosa Moss ask 
for places in our Wish Correspondents col- 
umn. Although we have been repeatedly im- 
portuned, during the last four years, to pubr 
lish the addresses of young ladies, we have 
always refused to do so, for very obvious rea- 
sons. We think that the parents of young 
ladies should know with whom their daugh- 
ters correspond; and we are unwilling even 
to suggest a concealed correspondence of this 
kind. But the strongest reason we have for 
declining the request of our fair writers is, 
that the publication of their addresses would 
subject them to unwelcome, impertinent, and 
improper communications. Though we hope 
that our boys are all gentlemen, the list would 
be open to others who do not deserve this 
honorable name, and who would think it 
“jolly” to insult a young lady. We hope 
our fair friends will understand the necessity 
of the position we have taken. We attempted 
once to give the address of young ladies to 
other young ladies; but boys pretended to be 
girls; and as various tricks were played off 
upon us, we abandoned the plan, 


ARCHITECT is pleased with our article on 
printing in the March number, but thinks it 
is not “* heavy” enough. He and his cousin, 
who work “only nights,” turn out work satis- 
factory to all their patrons, and which a job 
printer declares is as well done as it could be 
at a regular office. They have as much as 
they can do, and have executed several fifteen 
dollar jobs. The specimen is good. 
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ANSWERS. 


34- (He is below hymns) (elf) (tea) (hat) 
(eyes) (knot above A N in J U) (rye) — He 
is below himself that is not above an injury. 
35. 1. London. 2. Dover. 3. Naples. 4. Ly- 
ons. 5. Oporto. 6. Orleans. 36. (Sink knot 
beneath image) (inn) A (rye in S) (rows) 
— Sink not beneath imaginary sorrows. 37. 
Hailstorm. 38. (100 =C) (ape) (colon) Y — 
Cape Colony. 39. (Hope) (tea) (old) (pA) 
(ring) (tale) T (hat) JO Y (wood) (sou) N 
(ra) (turn) (a nought) (me) (si’s) (a vale) 
(four) (love) (eyes) (500 = D) OO (1000 = M) 
(E) (D) (tomb o’er N) — 


Hope told a flattering tale, 
That joy would soon return; 

Ah, nought my sighs avail, 
For love is doomed to mourn. 


40. 1. Goethe. 2. Ovid. 3. Wordsworth. 
4- Euripides. 5. Rousseau — GOWER. 4I. 
1. Time, mite. 2. Rate, tare. 3. Bear, bare. 
4. Sent, nest. 5. Done, node. 6. Page, gape. 
42. sg 
AYE 
CERES 
EAVES,ET 

43. Help never comes too late. 44. L A 
(boar) (four) L (urn in G) (beef o’er ewe) G 
(row) (old) F (oar) L (ear) (N in G) IS (bee) 
et (her) T (hay) N (silver) (oar) (gold) — 


Labor for learning before you grow old, 
For learning is better than silver or gold. 


45: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


46. My first is in grass, but not in hay; 

My second is in harbor, but not in bay; 

My third is in apple, but not in plum; 

My fourth is in gin, but not in rum; 

My fifth is in day, but not in night; 

My sixth is in flee, but not in fight. 

My whole is a river in South America. 
Daisy. 

47- REBus. 


CHARADE. 


48. O, stately ship upon the sea, 

How nice it 1s to sail in thee! 

White are your sails; my first your beam; 
How neat and strong to me you seem! 


A ship comes near, a fight’s in store; 

The guns are fired, the cannons roar; 

The ship does quake, and round does roll; 

Out from my last she pours my whole. 
TEMPEST. 


load 
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DovuBLeE ACROSTIC. 
In which the initials and finals give the 
name of a celebrated boat: — 
49. 1. A city of the United States. 
river of South America. 
Europe. 


2,A 
3. A province of 





REVERSIONS. 


51. 1. Reverse the side of'a stream, and get 
to bite. 2. A poet, and getaduncolor. 3. A 
river of Europe, and get to wink. 4. A knot 
in wood, and get dignity. 5. Capable, and 
get an island. 6. A number, and get a trap. 
7. To dwell, and get wicked. 8. To marry, 
and get to wet. 9g. A fruit, and get a cask. 
10. A lake of South America, and get the 
same. 11. Hostility, and get crude. 12. To 
stop the mouth, and get the same. 13. An 
exclamation, and get a ring. 14. Age, and 
get to send out. 15. Asly look, and get the 
same. 16. A quick sound, and get the same. 
17. At this time, and get gained. 18. A small 
pond, and get a noose. REINDEER. 
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DECAPITATION. 

53- My whole is a word of tenderness; be- 
head and curtail me, and I am a number; 
curtail me again, and I am a preposition; 
curtail me again, and I am an exclamation. 

MYNHEER. 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 

55- My first is in honey, but not in bee; 

My second is in one, but not in three; 

My third is in new, but not in old; 

My fourth is in silver, but not in gold; 

My fifth is in wise, but not in fool; 

My sixth is in thread, but not in spool; 

My whole is what all should endeavor to be. 

NIMROD. 
DovusBLe AcrosTIC. 

In which the initials and finals form a city 
in the United States : — 

56. 1. To throb. 2. Is to do too much. 
3. Is to whirl. ROBERT ROE. 
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CHARADE, 
59. My first is in pallet, but not in my bed; 
My second’s in house, but not in a shed; 
My third is in dog, but not in a cat; 
My fourth is in mouse, but not in a rat; 
My fifth is in sport, but not in a play; 
My sixth is in month, but not in a day; 
My last is not hurt, but is in some pain; 
My whole is a town in the State of Maine, 


FRED WARREN. 
Wootton, ENGLAND. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
60. 61. 


Care 


Yuucan 


CHARADE. 
62. My second my first should ever be 
To beast, bird, and humanity; 
And everywhere that worth is reckoned, 
To be my whole should strive my second. 
H, TERRILL. 





SyYNCOPATION. 


64. 1. Syncopate sound, and leave part of 
the foot. 2. Syncopate to strike, and leave a 
club. 3. Syncopate to toss, and leave a do- 
4. Syncopate a fetter, and 
5. Syncopate rapid, 

ROBERT ROE. 


mestic animal. 
leave part of the face. 
and leave to fatten. 


65. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


No. 1 


No.2 HUMPTY DuMPTY’ 


D 2 a 
v0 fe FR 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 
66. My first is in urn, but not in vase; 
My second is in cabinet, but not in case; 
My third is in goose, but not in fool; 
My fourth is in chair, but not in stool; 
My fifth is in vanity, but not in conceit; 
My sixth is in parsnip, but not in beet. 


POWRARC. 


CHARADE. 

68. My first comforts, deceives, and de- 
stroys; my second guards what is most val- 
uable; my whole is an instrument of de- 
struction. Kex "74. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘* Ep1ror | 
oF OLIVER OpTic’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF | 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


If we should accept one tenth of the good 
puzzles which have been sent to us since our 
last issue, we should have matter enough to 
fill the head work department for the next six 
months. We are obliged, therefore, to de- 
cline what is really worthy of being printed, 
for the want of space. We have already a 
large supply of this kind of matter on hand, 
and much that is already accepted must wait 
months before we can use it. We trust that 
our young friends will endeavor to appreciate 
our situation, and not give us the cold shoul- 
der for doing what we can’t help. 

Ed. Ucation’s enigma of eight letters would 
need eight lines. Our rule is, that not more 
than two or three letters should be repeated. 
— We should be glad to use H. C. W.’s cross- 
word and enigma, but must refer him to the 
paragraph above. Of course his view of the 
Magazine is quite correct. — E. H. T.’s sug- 
gestion that the editor’s picture should be 
inserted during the present year, is already 
under consideration; but the conundrum is 
older than we are.— Humpty Dumpty is a 
young gentleman of ‘‘infinite jest;” he sends 
us his picture, looking over a wall, with a flag 
in the left hand, and the right dropping an 
enigma over the fence, which we have con- 
cluded that we cannot conscientiously pick 
up. The other rebuses are very fair; but we 
don’t like to be partial, and we must let them 
go with the others. The story is only toler- 
able; looks rather bookish; and we think 
Humpty’s father will be obliged to us for not 
printing it. 

Nemo, 52 West Fifty-second Street, New 





York, would like to receive specimen copies 


of boys’ papers; but we must pass over his 
puzzles. — B. Right must be patient, and read 
the first paragraph. We accept his geograph- 
ical, and inform him that the sky don’t give 
light. — Hickup threatens to look in the March 
number for the answer to his letter, but he 
will not find it there. We don’t give much 
attention to letters written in pencil, especially 
if they are badly rubbed in the mail; and our 
namesake, the compositor, whom we love and 
respect, would never forgive us if we accepted 
copy in pencil. 

We accept B. Odkins’s Beloochistan geo- 
graphical — ‘‘ only this, and nothing more.” 
— Hiawatha’s first rebus is good; but it is 
** Lough Leane,” not Linhe. Once more. — 
We have a vivid impression that we have seen, 
Capstan’s vivid puzzle before. — Frank H. P.’s 
puzzle is first rate; but he honestly acknowl- 
edges that it is not original; we used to guess 
it thirty years ago. — Longacre may receive 
covers by mail, but he must procure the ser- 
vices of a bookbinder nearer home. — We take 
Ovid’s square word. — Royal Skysail’s enigma 
comes too near home; and that ‘‘ understand- 
ing ” puzzle is very antiquated. — Hal’s Shake- 
spearian is not particularly happy. — Nor are 
the anagrams of B. O. S. R., who represents 
a club of five. 

Some of Dandy Jim’s rebuses are old friends 
of ours; and this is about the forty-first time 
we have declined Tennessee and Arkansas. 
The Latin sentence has been published in this 
Magazine. — Lewis H.’s puzzle is fair, but we 
are overstocked. — G. R. Finch, Box 263, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has some foreign stamps 
to sell.— We reserve P. R. Ice’s Ohio rebus. 
— We are willing to excuse all the imperfec- 
tions in Caput’s rebus, and then decline it, 
because we can't see the *‘ tally,” the “alley,” 
or the “us” in it. 

W. A. G. (he must be a wag, for he sends 
no puzzles — thank you kindly) wants to 
know the name, age, height, complexion, &c., 
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of the youth who had grown too old for our 
Magazine. He must be about one hundred 
and fifty years old, twenty-five feet high, and 
his complexion — green. — We shall take Har- 
ry Barler’s cross-word; the juvenile speech 
won't do.— We shake hands with Nutmeg 
State, and welcome him back. Handy Andy 
was written by Samuel Lover, an Irish au- 
thor, some of whose works may be obtained 
at the bookstores. — We preserve Harlow’s 
enigma. — We accept, with thanks, the copy 
of the Christmas Garland, sent by Mynheer. 
— Hedwig’s neat letter rejoices our eyes — 
O. O.’s eyes; but those comparisons don’t; 
in fact, we don’t believe in them. — Hocus 
Pocus wishes to know if there are any other 
head workers besides himself living in Jersey 
City, N. J., and who they are. If there are 
any, they must answer for themselves. We 
shall use some of the puzzles. — We won’t 
object to H. E. G.’s salutation, nor to the first 
two of his puzzles, which are excellent. 
Pioneer's last is good, and we take it.— 
The dinner of the Heathen Chinee has been 
dished up, in substance, by another publica- 
tion. This same Heathen Chinee wants to 
sell his velocipede, and we judge that he is 
becoming enlightened. — Bryce P. Smith is 
learning to be a printer, and sends us his 


card, which is very neatly done, as a speci- 


men of his handiwork. He procured our 
‘eight Louisville subscribers. — We have made 
no arrangement yet with the writer to whom 
Sports and Games alludes; and we must say 
of the puzzles—try again. — We are sorry 
again to decline Pedler’s wares, but they are 
not quite sound. — All we can do for the 
O. O. L. A. is to appropriate Othello’s con- 
tribution. H. D.’s consists mostly of tea- 
chests. 

We see no reason for doubting the origi- 
nality of Sunshine’s rebus; but there is a 
hard uot in it, and he has put the seam just 
where no jacket has a seam.— We do not 
know who executed the crayon portrait con- 
cerning which Don Quixote inquires. We 
**never look a gift horse in the mouth,” but 
we think now that it is a crayon photograph. 
We could not begin to mention the books on 
drawing, but a common box is a good model 
to begin with. — Arrowhead’s lean rebus is 
decidedly good, and the engraver shall have 
it. — Phil A. Delphia improves, but we can’t 
make ‘‘ beyond” of his symbols. — We guess 
A. P. B. (a perfect brick, for he has sent us a 
club of six) gets his Mag. as soon as any now; 
if not, the firm will correct the error. — ‘‘ En- 
closed please find a few rebuses,” says Harry 
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St. Clair, Jr. We find thirteen enclosed! We 
cotton to No. 12 only. 

Critique speaks very highly of ‘‘ The Spark 
of Genius,” and other stories we publish; the 
best he ever read, though he takes two or 
three other Magazines. — We are entirely sat- 
isfied with Willie Whistle’s explanation, and 
we ask his attention to the full-page illustra- 
tions, besides the extra ones, which have ap- 
peared in each number this year, and not one 
of which is of the character he mentions. We 
hope our explanation is satisfactory, and we 
hope he will have a good time ‘‘ away down 
in Maine.” — We thank Ike and twenty more 
who welcome us home. We do feel old, but 
we are growing younger now. — Salt Point’s 
rebuses are perfectly beautiful, and the 
artist shall have them; thanks for hearty 
welcome. — Moss Rose’s double acrostic is as 
well done as the letter which accompanies it, 
and we accept. — Sensenderfer’s rebus is too 
good to be lost.— We have examined Pio- 
neer’s acrostic, and it looks like an old ac- 
quaintance. — Eric’s ten e’s hardly make the 
state. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — W. S. Sharon, 
Cadiz, Ohio. — Pip, Box 49, Media, Pa. — 
Osceola, Box 138, on stamps. — George K. 
Seymour, Selma, Ohio. — John E. Wether- 
bee, 14 Greenville Street, Boston, Mass. — 
H. S. Sterling, stamp dealer, Box 115, Chi- 
cago, Ill. — Don Lupo, 72 North Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y., games for the fireside. — 
Philatelist, 7 Liberty Street, Salem, on 
stamps. — C. P. Willards, Salem, Mass., birds’ 
eggs. — William A. Gregg, Cincinnati, wants 
a copy of every paper printed by boys. — Nut- 
meg State, Box 25, South Norwalk, Conn., 
specimens of amateur papers. — Mickey, Box 
111, Cadiz, O. — Leroy L. Fargo, Lock Box 
8, Santa Cruz, Cal., on telegraphing and 
engineering. — William E. Montooth, Box 40, 
Pittsburg, Pa., on stamps. —S. G. McCut- 
cheen, 1629 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
on drawing. — Watch and Wait, 1711 Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. — Antiquarian, Lock 
Box 660, Providence, R. I., on autographs. — 
P. Ink, Box 60, Southbridge, Mass., wants to 
buy a second hand Novelty Press, and desires 
specimens of boys’ papers. — Ike, 138 North 
Fifth Street, Reading, Pa., on stamps. — 
A. Ternekes, St. Charles Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on stamps, coins, and experiments. — 
Hercules, Box 55, Marietta, Ga., on music. — 
Horace M. Lester, Box 8, Santa Cruz, Cal. — 
George T. Washburn, Fort Plain, N. Y., Good 
Templars. — W. S. Hinman, Lansingburg, 
N. Y., on stamps, 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OUR GIRLS. 


E are not disposed to ask, ‘* What is the 

cause that the former days were better 
than these?” We do not believe they were 
better than these; but, in this age of luxury 
and frivolity, of fashion and extravagance, 
and of seeming rather than being, we cannot 
refrain from asking whether ‘our girls ” 
have been the gainers by time’s changes. We 
feel almost compelled to apologize for calling 
them “our girls,” instead of addressing them 
as ‘‘ young ladies;” for we refer now to those 
who are still in their teens, without having 
become women; to those who have thrown 
aside their dolls and baby-houses, but are not 
considered mature enough to receive, much 
less to accept, an offer of marriage. 

Girls of fourteen and sixteen seem older 
now than thirty years ago, when there used to 
be a period between the school and matrimo- 
ny which was devoted toa diligent study and 
practice of household duties. It was certainly 
considered indispensable, in the olden time, 
for the girls to understand something of the 
mystery of boiling a potato, cooking a beef- 
steak, and making a bed, to say nothing of 
the more abstruse mystery of making pies 
and puddings, of darning stockings, and fash- 
ioning a calico dress. It is a notable fact that 
only a portion of our girls of the present gen- 
eration are skilled in these arts, though, as 
partial compensation for them, they have 
other but less useful and practical accom- 
plishments. 

Our girls are the most beautiful portion of 
creation — there can be no shadow of doubt 
in regard to this position; not alone because 
they are fair to the sight, have soft eyes, 
flowing tresses, regular white teeth, alabaster 
skins, and all that sort of thing; but more 
because they are innocent, guileless, and 
pure; endowed with holy and heavenly affec- 
tions. And, when we look upon them as 
angels of an ethereal order, we do not like to 
think of any drawbacks, of anything cunning, 
selfish, and artful. We have looked upon the 
artists’ highest ideal of the angels, in the cold 





marble, but we could not help thinking, as we 
compared the winged form with the human 
reality from which the conception is derived, 
how these angels would look with that big 
thing on the back of the head! Young ladies 
hardly reach their teens before they ape all 
the costumes and all the ways of mature 
women. They wear furbelows and flounces, 
tucks, overskirts, ‘‘ loves of bonnets,” or hats, 
just like marriageable ladies. 

There is not the slightest objection to the 
fine things, in themselves considered, not even 
to the big thing on the back of the head; but 
we deduce from them the suspicion that our 
girls already consider themselves women. 
They attend the ‘‘ midnight theatre and 
morning ball,” they go to parties, and give 
parties — not children’s, but regular sozrées. 
We claim to be progressive, but we don’t be- 
lieve in these things. We desire to see our 
girls simply girls, till they are seventeen or 
eighteen at least, and we are not at all afraid 
that ‘long dresses ” will be too long post- 
poned by their mothers. We would like to 
have them preserve their simplicity, their 
guilelessness, and their girlish ways and man- 
ners a few years longer. 


—__>—_—_—_ 


— Tue ‘lay of the land,” so far as we 
can learn, has not been hatched out yet; but 
it is proposed to place it in the hatchway 
of some ship, in order to have it under the 
‘* wings of the wind.” 


—— THouGH the complexion of the “pale 
moon” may be improved by a couple of 
‘*horns,” we do not believe that the same 
cosmetic would produce a like effect upon our 
boys. 

—— THE man who said he lived in Woo-ces- 
ter, took the first prize at a poultry exhibition 
for the best roo-ces-fer. 


—— Soup made from the ‘“ bone of conten- 
tion” is not to be regarded as ‘food for 
meditation.” 


—— A sTuDENT at Cambridge has been ex- 
pelled for stealing one of the “‘ watches of the 
night.” 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The steam- 
er was surrounded with boats, pulled by 
Turks, Greeks, Jews, Armenians, and Arabs. 
Commissionatres from the various hotels ap- 
peared on board, presented their cards, and 
feelingly set forth, in English, French, Greek, 
and Turkish, the shining merits of the estab- 
lishments they represented. We promptly de- 
livered ourself over to the man who “ blowed ” 
for the Hotel d’Angleterre. We gave him 
our baggage receipt, and complacently looked 
upon the battle of the runners for the posses- 
sion of the rest of the passengers. Then came 
Dimetri, a Greek, with a fez on his head, and 
assured us that, if we were going to the Hotel 
d’Angleterre, all our sorrows had come to an 
end, for he labored in the cause of that excel- 
lent institution. 

The other man, who was looking for our 
trunk, looked for it about two hours; but at 
last we saw the beggarly boatmen tossing it 
about as though it'cost nothing. We claimed 
it, and instantly a dozen Greeks and Turks 
claimed us. We saw it in a boat soon after. 


Then Dimetri considerately declared that he 
would accompany us to the hotel, leaving the 


other man to look out for the rest of the pas- 
sengers, who had decided in favor of the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. We descended the ladder to 
the boat, and then — our trunk was missing! 
We made a row, and Dimetri seconded the 
motion. The trunk was found on deck; and, 
after a deal of shouting in English, French, 
and Turkish, it was again deposited in the 
boat. Certain other baggage, of which we 
denied the ownership, was tossed into another 
boat, and we were pulled to the shore — a dis- 
tance of about forty rods. Here a fat Turk, in 
the capacity of a custom-house officer, ap- 
peared, and examined our valise again. We 
had been advised by an Armenian gentleman, 
who had been kind enough to point out the 
objects of interest on the Bosphorus, and who 
had talked Turkish for us on the railroad, to 
tickle the itching palm of this worthy official ; 
and we did so — not that we had a para’s worth 
of dutiable goods, but to prevent the contents 
of our trunk from being exposed to the gaze 
of the gaping Orientals loafing on the quay. 
The result was more thorough than we had 
anticipated, for the obese Moslem only re- 
moved the leaden seal, and we were permitted 
to go on our way rejoicing. 

The trunk and valise were placed on the 
back of a porter, who, with the judge’s valise 
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in his hand, followed us up the steep hill to 
the Rue de Pera, where is situated the Hotel 
d’Angleterre. The streets up which we made 
the ascent varied in width from eight to twelve 
feet. They were wet, slippery, muddy, and 
filthy to a degree that makes one wonder that 
the plague ever ceases to find victims within 
the city. They were crowded with men in 
every variety of costume, with donkeys of all 
sizes, and with pedlers of every eatable and 
drinkable. A few women were to be seen, 
covered with flowing robes, their faces duly 
bandaged. We could not see the use of hiding 
their faces, for no sane man would look at 
them more than once. 

We reached the hotel out of breath after 
the rough, steep, and hard walk up the hill. 
We were amazed to see that the porter evinced 
no signs of fatigue, but. waited patiently till 
rooms had been assigned to us, and then went 
up two flights of stairs with the baggage still 
on his back. It was no apartment furnished 
with Oriental splendor to which we were 
ushered, but about equal to those in third or 
fourth rate hotels in the United States. The 
prices are high — eighteen francs a day for 
room, breakfast and dinner — the latter at 
seven o’clock. Lunch is an extra. 

At dinner we were not a little astonished to 
find five Burmese gentlemen at the table, 
dressed in the full costume of their native 
country. One had been prime minister of 
Burmah, and another was the commander-in- 
chief of the army, having served in this capa- 
city in a war of ten months’ duration. Both 
of these spoke English and French fluently, 
and, with one other of the party, were going 
to travel in England and elsewhere, in pursuit 
of knowledge. We had some pleasant talks 
with them, and we assured them that our 
friend Mayor Shurtleff would make them 
happy if they would go to Boston. 

The guests in the hotel were exceedingly 
social and pleasant, and nowhere on our 
travels — except at Madame Billet’s in Mos- 
cow — have we enjoyed our in-door life so 
much. The Confederate naval officer we 
found there was one of the most agreeable 
gentlemen we have met anywhere. Our 
consul general, ‘‘ Bro. Thompson,” and sev- 
eral English gentlemen, made a very pleasant 
company in the reading-room. 

We had to devote ourself at once to the 
serious business of sight-seeing. We engaged 
Dimetri to assist us in this laudable purpose, 
and for six days we followed his red fez, in 
cloud, rain, and sunshine — only one day of 
the latter. He informed us, on the very first 
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day, that we were to see the sultan — it being 
Friday, the Mohammedan Sunday, when his 
majesty went to the mosque in state. We 
were rather pleased with the idea; in fact, 
we were curious to see the sovereign of the 
Turkeys, and the husband of from five hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred wives. 

Dimetri assured us that a carriage was a 
practicable thing, and we took a carriage. 
We drove through the Rue de Pera; and we 
passed other carriages, though how it was 
done we can’t exactly say; but there was a 
scattering among the foot-passengers when- 
ever the feat was accomplished. In some 
places it could not be done, and in nine tenths 
of the streets there isn’t room enough for even 
one vehicle. We met donkeys laden with pan- 
niers, donkeys laden with rocks ingeniously 
tied on with ropes, donkeys laden with furni- 
ture, and donkeys laden with boards, planks, 
and joist, half the load on each side of the 
saddle, with one end dragging on the pave- 
ment, the other projecting far beyond the 
beast’s head. There were strings of donkeys, 
loaded with dirt, mud, offal, in panniers. 

We drove through an old Moslem burial- 
place, where the march of improvement had 
cut a road, without regard to the ashes of the 
dead. Descending a steep hill, we came toa 
fine macadamized road, between which and 
the Bosphorus stands the magnificent palace 
of the sultan. Several battalions of troops, 
in full Turkish costume, lined the street on 
one side. We waited an hour, in the rain, for 
his majesty to appear; but the hour was well 
spent, for it would have taken three pairs of 
eyes to see all the ‘‘fun” that was presented 
on that road during this brief period. 

We cannot describe it. The beggars are 
worth one page, the pachas another, the sol- 
diers a third, the sultan’s guard a fourth, 
and the ladies a fifth. As we have been ac- 
cused of catering too exclusively to ouR Boys, 
we must speak of the ladies for the benefit of 
OUR GIRLS. They were in carriages; some 
modern, stylish carriages, others Turkish. 
Each contained three or four “ fair beings,” 
closely veiled, and dressed in loose robes of 
black, white, brown, or yellow. One carriage, 
containing three ladies, passed our position 
not less than a dozen times. On the front 
seat sat a very pretty lady, young, with in- 
tensely black eyes, and very pure complexion. 
Her veiling arrangements were very thin — in 
fact, nextto nothing. We have observed that, 
the better looking the ladies were, the thinner 
were their veils. When we could not see 
enough of a lady’s face to form an opinion in 
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regard to her beauty, the conclusion was in- 
evitable — she was old and ugly! 

This particular lady on the front seat looked 
at us—the judge included — very earnestly 
every time she passed. Finally she smiled a 
little, and we smiled a little, and touched our 
hats —the judge is the essence of politeness. 
The lady was pleased, and we didn’t think we 
had done anything to merit the bow-string, or 
a bath in the Bosphorus. Of course all the 
ladies in each carriage belonged to the same 
family — all in half a dozen of them for aught 
we know. We felt, then and there, that Chris- 
tianity had done a vast work for woman. 

The music announced the approach of the 
procession. The line of troopsat the side of the 
street presented arms, and two squads of horse- 
men advanced, one on each side of the way, 
so as not to be in front of the royal person- 
age. Then a portion of the body-guard di- 
vided in like manner. Next came the sultan, 
mounted on a splendid horse, the saddle-cloth 
and other trappings covered with gold. He is 
rather stout, with full beard, sprinkled with 
gray. In fact, he is a very good-looking man. 
He was dressed in military clothes, his breast 
covered with ‘‘ orders,” and wore the fez» He 
was followed by a string of pachas, high offi- 
cers of the state and the army, on foot, each 
with his suite. 

Not far behind the sultan rode his son, a 
boy of thirteen, bright and intelligent. We 
took off our hat to him, as we had to his pa; 
and he, with better manners than his sire, 
looked at us, replied with the military salute, 
and smiled very prettily. The soldiers gave a 
single wild shout when the sultan appeared, 
but he only looked at them, and ‘‘ made no 
sign.” He even glanced at the judge and our 
humble self, but no bones were broken. He 
held his head up, and seemed to enjoy the 
pageantry, evidently feeling that he was of 
some considerable consequence in the world. 
We don’t know what will become of him now 
that France is crushed, for England only uses 
**moral effects ” of late years. 

The rest of the procession was made up of 
Albanians, dressed without regard to expense, 
and other soldiers and officials. On the whole 
it was a magnificent exhibition, and really 
surpassed any circus show we ever saw. 

OLIVER OPTIC. 


— Tue greatest possession in life is 
health; the greatest ease, sound sleep; the 
best medicine, a true friend; and the greatest 
treasure, contentment. 
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“OUT ON THE SEA.” 


look-ing there, is .she look -ing 


As  shesits lookingthere, out on the sea. 


2. 
Sad will she be, sad will she be, 
Thinking of father dear, far out at sea. 


Come hither soon, Mary, and then may we 


See him returning home, home from the sea. 
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